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The president’s annual message to congress, as 
will be seen by the extracts which we insert in this 
number from English and French journals, brought 
by the last arrivals, has elicited far more attention 
and remark in Europe, than in the journals of our 
own country. We have seldom noticed a president’s 
message so little commented upon here as the recent 
one of President Tyler. Nor have we often seen 
less justice done to a message by the foreign jour- 
nals. Whether the journalists abroad are absolute- 
ly so unacquainted with our federal republican sys- 
tem of government as they affect to be from the 
tenor of their criticisms, we think doubtful. They 
know the present prevailing impressions adverse to 
American credit in the circles of Europe, and instead 
of discriminating, as they know well enough how to 
do it, at least some of them, between the culpable and 
the innocent,—they, without exception, join the re- 
sponsible and the irresponsible in One common cen- 
sure, and stigmatize the whole country for the faults 
of afew. Nor will they listen toa discrimination. 
it may be that they have lost money by crediting the 
representations of our speculators, of which we in 
common with all trading communities have our full 


quota, and now would make the honest part of our | 


community accountable for their own folly in trust- 
ing them. . Whether by ignorance or design, “Bro- 
ther Jonathan,” it seems, is to suffer in reputation, 
at all events, and douLts are expressed, whether 
they will ever trust him again! Well—agreed. We 
shall be quite willing to maintain intercourse in fu- 
ture upon the cash system. Many think that our 
capital error has long been in allowing Europe to 
credit us further than was wholesome for us. They 
have an overdose now themselves. Of the capacity 
and determination of the American people, whether 
considered as individuals,—as citizens of twenty-six 
separate ‘sovereign states,”—or as citizens of the 
one confederated republic, to pay the debts they have 
contracted, faithfully and honestly, we have not the 
shadow of a doubt. The Americans have had a se- 
ries of the most unprecedented financial disasters to 
encounter within the last twelve years, that any peo- 
ple has for a long time been subjected to; these have 
prevented the possibility,—absolutely the possibility, 
of promptly fulfilling engagements as they expected 
to have done, and, as, under other and more favora- 
ble circumstances they would have done. It is but 
adelay however. Difficulties of such universal pre- 
valence could not be overcome in aday. One-half 
of the circulating medium of the country could not 
be withdrawn on a sudden, without shaking credit in 
every direction. Ruin had to be encountered,—has 
been endwred, wide and broad, in every ramification 
of our connection. Those that were wealthy are 
impoverished by thousands. Stupendous improve- 
ments, confessedly of the highest utility have been 
overwhelmed with difficulties incident to the change 
of times. Credit is withdrawn from service—and a 
Whole people brought at once from a condition of 
‘mprudent inflation, to almost an absolute hard money 
Vol. XUI—Sig. 23. 


basis. Sucha revolution all Europe witnessed us in 
the act of enduring, and, without one emotion of hu- 
mane feeling or commiseration, their language with- 
out exception is that of bitter reproach o1 envenom- 
ed sarcasm at our institutions, and our honesty. 

Let them rail. We rejoice that president Tyler 
observed a dignified and appropriate silence in rela- 
tion to repudiation. We think the introduction of 
professions of honesty as much out of place in an 
executice message as protestations of chastity by a 
female. Where professions and protestations are free- 


ly resorted to, possession becomes exceedingly doubt- 
ful. 


The government of the United States, of which 
president Tyler is administering the executive depart- 
ment, and in relation to which his message is appro- 
propriate, fortunately happens to be under no pecu- 
niary obligations to the capitalists of Europe—and 
we hope will not shortly be. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that it is not so much for any thing that is in 
the president’s message that the European journalists 
carp at it. .No;—but, because they all have taken it 
into their heads that it becomes the president to read 
a sermon to the states of the union upon the heresy of 
repudiation, and lecture the people of the union round- 
ly upon the subjects of integrity and moral honesty ;— 
and because he did not,—why forsooth—Brother 
Jonathan’s character suffers accordingly. Whether the 
ignorance of their journalists in relation to the na- 
ture of our political system, and the posture of our 
affairs under that system, be real or affected—we 





| take leave to assure them that the silence of presi- 


dent Tyler in his message in relation to the integrity 
‘of the states or the honesty of the people of this 
|union to their obligations, is as unanimously appro- 
| ved on this side of the Atlantic, as it seems to be dis- 


‘approved on the other. 


| 


The American government fortunately owes no- 
thing to the Europeans at present. Some’ of the 
American states are indebted to the Europeans.— 
They acknowledge the debt, and they design to pay 
the debt. They are not at once able to do so, and in 
some two or three cases have failed even to meet the 
interest immediately, but they have ample resources 
and those resources they design to bring into requisi- 
tion with all due despatch, 


The debt will be paid principal and interest. We 
cannot act with the promptitude of arbitrary govern- 
ments, and do not pretendto. Itrequires time under 
our system to frame and carry out enactments, espe- 
cially in the form of ‘exactions’ which the concentra- 
ted. powers of monarchical governments can obviate, 
though it be at the price of severe suffering by their 
subjects. Americans have owed Europeans far more 
than they now owe them, and paid off their debt to the 
last farthing, when they had not as ample resources 
as they now have. Let Europe discredit us for a few 
years, and the way that single incident will enable us 
to balance accounts with them will be wholesome to 
this country; however it may act upon them. If 
providence shall ever permit any one of them—even 
England herself, to encounter such a financial 
reverse as the United States have just been subject 
to, we pray that she may endure the storm as well 
as we have. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Caledonia left Liverpool on January 4th, and 
after a boisterous passage reached Boston on the 25th. 
The steamer Columbia, capt. Miller, which left 


New York Dec. 16th, arrived at Liverpool on the 
29th, having made her passage in 12; days. The 








steamer Acadia, capt. Ryrie, arrived at Liverpool 
on Dec. 16, in 135 days from Boston. 

It is said that the Great Western steamer has been 
purchased by Mehomet Ali, who intends to convert 
her into a steam frigate. She is, however, still ad- 
vertised for New York, via Madeira, Feb. 11; and 
the rumor is contradicted in New York. 

The condition of England herself is thus summed 
up by the London Spectator, in its retrospect of the 
events of the year. 


We are again at peace with the world—not “‘arm- 
ed peace,” but peace without its Palmerstonian ter- 
rors. The tedious and embarrassing war in China 
is over—for the present; and the plenipotentiary 
helped us out of the scrape with as imposing a grace 
as possible. The disasters in Cabul could not be un- 
done, but they have been gilded over with succeed- 
ing victories; and Lord Ellenborough has also drawn 
us out of that scrape by recalling the army within 
the Indus. The secondary Syrian question, the in- 
ternal government of the country, approaches a tar- 
dy solution. The Servian question seems as if it 
would come to nothing, unless Russia conceals some 
very monstrous designs. Spain’s last revolt is quell- 
ed. France’s last fit of anger, about the Barcelona 
consuls, turns out to have been a dream; and al- 
though the European proselytism of the U. States 
may lead to further questions about the right of 
search, that question will have to be discussed on a 
broader basis than mere diplomatic punctilio in a 
wrangle with France. With the United States Lord 
Ashburton has placed us in profound peace. 


At home too we are at peace. The insurrection 
in the north has glided away into the past, and the 
chartists have been quietly debating with Mr. Sturge 
and his friends at Birmingham. Trade, the long- 
enduring depression of which has spread even to our 
antipodean colonies, revives somewhat. Workmen 
begin to be a little better employed; and an abun- 
dant harvest, after three bad ones, has made bread 
much cheaper, just as wages have slightly advanced, 
to prepare a merrier Christmas and a less dismal 
winter. The town of Paisley is a signal exception 
to this improvement. 


LonDoN CouRSE OF EXCHANGE, Jan. 3. N. York, 
21 days’ sight, 46} Philadelphia, 46. Bullion—new 
dollars, 4s. 93d. per oz. 

A controversy respecting the conduct of the 
French and English consuls at Barcelona during the 
siege and bombardment had wrought the journals of 
the two countries into quite a fitof passion. It turns 
out, however, according to the latest accounts pub- 
lished in the London Times, that the mutual recrimi- 
nations were founded upon false reports; that both 
consuls had done nothing to stimulate revolt, and 
every thing to preserve neutral and innocent parties 
from its evil consequences. 

Mr. Everett, the American minister in London, 
has been passing a few days with sir Robert Peel, at 
his country house, Drayton Manor, in company with 
a number of distinguished official and other per- 
sonages. 


Thomas Thorneley, esq. one of the members for 
Wolverhampton in the house of commons, connect- 
ed for many years with the United States as a mer- 
chant at Liverpool, has recently returned from visit- 
ing the principal cities in the Union. He addressed 
a large meeting of his constituents on the 23d ult. 
He pointed out forcibly the advantages which both 
countries would derive froma free trade in corn, 
and advocated the policy of the anti-corn law league 
in agitation so successfully for a measure so impor- 
tant and beneficial. In matters of commerce, the 
long experience, and enlightened views possessed by 
Mr. Thorneley, gave great weight to his opinions in 
the assembly of which he is a member. 


The Glasgow East India association have memori- 
alized the government to reduce the duty on tea. 
They urge that as tea is the staple commodity which 
China must return for our exports, a reduction in 
the duty imposed upon it by this country, would in- 
duce a greater demand for British manufactures in 
China. 


It is rumored that the steamers engaged in the 
late war are to be employed as mail boats between 
India and China—Bombay is recommended as the 
rendezvous, and the despatches which reach Europe 
under existing arrangements but once, will, in the 
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event of the suggested alterations being completed, 
be forwarded twice in each month. 

A London paper says that the works preparatory 
to the commencement of cutting through the Isth- 
mus of Panama are advancing rapidly. The entre 
length of this canal will be 49 miles, its breadth at 
the surface 135 feet; and its depth 20 feet. M. Mo- 
rel, the engineer, estimates its cost at 560,000. 
sterling. 


Tue Liverpoon corron TRADE For 1842. Jan. 4. 
We refrain from entering into a lengthy review of 
the past year’s business, as the fluctuations were few, 
and a degree of uniformity in prices, attended by 
monotonous depression, generally prevailed. Of late 
the purchases for consumption have been extensive, 
but the favorable accounts of the forthcoming crop, 
and an unusually large supply of new cotton for so 
early a period in the season, have tended to reduce 
prices, and on comparing the present quotations of 
American with those of the 3lst December, 1841, 
they will be found 5-Slb. lower. As regards the fu- 
ture, there are reasonable grounds for anticipating 
a good export trade in manufactures, but the impor- 
tant changes which have taken place, and the agita- 
tion of further changes, will prove obstacles to an 
early improvement in the home demand, and we do 
not look forward to any amendment in the value of 
the raw material; indeed, some depression, particu- 
larly upon the lower qualities or American, may 
fairly be expected. 

The total sales of the year are estimated at 1 417,- 
450 bags inclusive of 11,160 Sea Island, 3,290 stain- 
ed, 316,850 Upland, 565,570 N. Orleans, and 228,561) 
Mobile and Alabama. ‘The sales to the same period 
of iast year were estimated at 1,274.940 bags.— 
There were taken on speculation to 380th December, 
1842, 253,250 bales, and in the year 1841, 185.300 
bales. 

The demand for cotton was extensive at the com- 
mencement of last month, but was succeeded by a 
very great inquiry, which continued until about the 
Qist, when the trade began to purchase largely and 
with confidence; one improvement was apparent in 
prices, as holders brought forward their stocks, (par- 
ticularly of new American) very freely. Since Sat- 
urday last the market has again assumed a quiet as- 
pect, and prices remain the same as reported by the 
steamer of the 4th ult. The sales since the 2d inst. 
have amounted to 122.920 bags. Speculators have 
taken about 20,000 American and 1,800 Surat, and 
exporters 700 American and 500 Surat. 

Tcebacco.—The demand for Virginia has been ex- 
tensive, at-an advance of id per |b. on leaf, and fully 
td per Ib. on strips; prices generally, but more espe- 


of the shareholders had been held, at which it was 
found that the whole capital of the bank, £211 000, 
was lost, and about £100,000 besides. The Jiabili- 
ties amounted to about £170,000. 

The London papers announce the death of Major 
General Drummond, Admiral Sir John Longford, and 
Vice Admiral Evans. The first served under Sir 
John Moore in Spain and at the battle of Waterloo. 
He was director-general of the royal artillery and 
had been forty-nine years in the army. 


BANK NOTE CIRCULATION 1N Great BRITAIN AND 
IneLanp. The following table cut from a London 
paper, will be deemed interesting by persons conver- 
sant with such matters: 

Average of the Circulation of Circulation of A’mt of bui- 
four weeks the United the Bank of lion in bank 





preceding. —§ Kingdom. — England. England. 

Jan. Sth, 1842, 33.603 005 16,293.000 5,629,000 
February Sth, 34,099,977 17,402,000 5,602,000 
March 5th, 38.591,925 16,894,060 6 281,000 
April 2d, 33,014,677 16,674,000 7,006 000 
April 30th, 34,849,751 18,404,000 7,082,000 
May 28th, 34.366,629 17,891,000 7,383 000. 
June 25th, 32,946,873 17,543,000 7,846,000 
July 23d, 35,303,218 19,908,000 8.883,000 
Angust 20th, 35,463,920 20,351,000 9,570,000 
Sept. 17th, 34,919,594 19,914,000 9,816,000 
October 15th, 35,843,929 19,503,000 9,801,000 
Nov’ber 12th, 36,916.6380 20,104,090 9,907,000 
Dec’ber 10th, 35,263,093 18,841,000 10,511,000 

450,213,269 239,762,000 105,317,000 








Av’rage of year 34,631,790 18,443,231 8,101,308 
Excess of the 

highest am’t 

above av’age 2,978,890 1,907,769 2,410,000 


The Bankers’ Circular remarks: ‘‘We have under- 
stocd that some of the bank directors express an 
opinion that the stock of bullion in their coffers will 
considerably increase. We have no doubt that a 
sum equal to £3,000,000 sterling ($15,000 000) will 
go from England to the United States during the six 
months ending May, 1843, and therefore we expect 
the stock of bullion at the bank to decrease, not- 
withstanding appearances.” 

Money in the discount market was quoted 2:a23 
percent. In the interior, notwithstanding the utmost 
distress prevailed, and the Yorkshire Bank was add- 


A pettifogging defence is not calculated to raise 
the character either of nations or individuals. Th 
defence of the American president is shabby it 
the relation of the states towards the federal govern 
ment, and of the federal government towards the 
states are ill regulated, that may be a very good req 
son for improving them; but can he no good reason 
for robbing foreigners. If a foreign government 
were to consider the bad faith of any of the states a 
good ground for attacking it, the federal government 
would interfere; why, then, does it not interfere to 
make good the liabilities of such state? The eXam.- 
ple of America will not be Jost on the world. When 
people are disposed to forget the maxim that hones- 
ty is the best policy, let them think of the great 
western republic, which, from loss of character 
cannot, in its necessities, raise as much money as 
many a private gentleman in England could obtam 
without difficulty. [Morning Chronicle, 
The message is, long though it be, short in com- 
parison with the similar communications of many of 
Mr. Tyler’s predecessors; nay, considering the num- 
ber and importance of the subjects treated therein 
it exhibits a degree of condensation unusual in Ame. 
rican state papers; if its language be plain and oc. 
casionally inaccurate, and the grammatical construe. 
tion of its sentences indicative of no facility or ele. 
gance of literary composition, Mr. Tyler has the 
good taste to avoid that grandiloquence of style and 
affectation of classical learning with which congress 
has been so frequently treated. The manner of the 
message is plain, frank, and intelligible, and its mat. 
ter, generally, so far as it goes, rational and defensj- 
ble; its sins are rather those of omission than com. 
mission. The dishonorable character of a single 
partner in a firm brings discredit on the establish. 
ment, and the non-payment of its debts by a single 
state disgraces the whole union. Their foreizn ere. 
ditors have nothing to do with internal questions of 
policy as to their claims; all Europe looks to con. 
gress to rescue the national character from reproach 
and shame. [Morning Herald, 
It is truly astonishing to us that the official organ 
of the federal government should, ostrich-like, thrust 
its head in the sand, and think to conceal its body, 
What a monstrous assumption it is to assert that 
the good faith of the American government is u- 
questioned; in the same breath in which that govern 
ment is described as the creature of the popular 
will, and at the very moment in which that popular 





ed to the list of failures, the whole of the original 
amounted to upwards of £170,000. 


of about £100,000. 





cially those of the latter, have further tendency to 
improve, the stocks being light. The market was 


ed; the stock of strips is heavy, and the sales have | 
| 


been at reduced rates, some of the ordinary descrip- 
tions were purchased on very low terms. 

Stock of tobacco remaining in the warehouses, 
January 2d. Virginia hhds. and tierces 7,050; Ky. 
12,222; do. negrohead, kegs, 2,533; Maryland hhds. 
35; Canadian 0; Varinas, baskets, 22; St. Domingo 
leaf, serons and cases. 1.125; Turkey and Ukraine, 
cases, 51, East India and China, bales, 654; Aners- 
foort and German 292; Havana and Cuba, boxes and 
serons, 2,829; Cigars and Cheroots, boxes and cases, 
3,074; snuff packages 40; Columbian leaf and roll, 

ackages, 4,434; Brazil roll, packages, 16; Porto 
Rico. 320. 

Provisions. —The trade in American provisions be- 
ing yet a new one, the retrospect of the past year 
affords no sure data of which to offer an opinion as 
to future prospects. 

Lonpon, Jan. 3. In American stocks, there have 
been some transactions, but in general for trifling 
amounts. New York state 5 per cent. at about 79 
per cent. with dividend. Pennsylvania 45 to 47. 
Massachusetts sterling at 90 percent. South Caro- 
lina, ex dividend, at 873. Kentucky 6’s at 70 per ct. 
ex div. Alabama dollar at 50; do. sterling at 55 
per cent. Maryland and Louisiana sterling bonds are 
both offered at 50 per cent. and Ohio 6’s at 67 per 
cent. ex. div. 

Among the sales of stocks in London were $50,000 
Massachusetts’ 5’s at 89a90. They were of the par- 
celsold in Boston some time ago at 86.40, and so 
leaving to the operation a profit of some 8 per cent. 

Mr. Dunn,a great corn factor, at Wakefield, is 
among the victims to the sliding scale. He has {ail- 
ed in $1,500,000. 

The Leeds Mercury, without mentioning names, 
states that several more serious failures in the corn 
trade have taken place in the West Riding. 

The stoppage of the Yorkshire Agricuitural and 
Commercial Bank, at York, was announced in the 
last week of December, and caused a great commo- 
tion in that city, at Leeds, and elsewhere. A meeting 


ded since, making a total of £211,000. 
of this has been lost. 
The following articles from the British press pro- 


tensions to maritime dictation. 
is probable in course of time. 
OPINIONS OF THE EXNGLISH PRESS ON PRESIDENT 


| UyLEr’s LAST MESSAGE. We have seldom had ocea- 


They will assuage it 





| 
| individnal by whom it 1s promulgated, and the foibles 
of the people to whom it is addressed, are more con- 
spicuously displayed than they are in the last mes- 
sage of the president of the United States. To as- 
sert that the American states ‘under their free and 
wise Institutions are rapidly advancing towards the 
consummation of the high destiny which an over- 
ruling Providence seems to have marked out for 
them’’—that “the Americans have a government, 
the strongest in the world, because emanating from 
the popular will, and firmly rooted in the affections 
of a great and free people, and whose fidelity to its en- 
gagements has never been questioned”—and that the 
name of Gen. Jackson was placed, by the defence of 
New Orleans, amongst those of the greatest cap- 
tains of the age—is to provoke a smile throughout 
the civilized earth, and to speak in a tone which is 
the more ludicrous, because it is contrasted with 
the humiliating facts which even this pompous dis- 
course cannot altogether conceal or contradict. With 
some few exceptions, there is hardly a paragraph in 
this message which does not convey some arrogant 
assumption very ill-suited to the present condition of 
American society and American credit: and, how- 
ever reluctant we may be to pass a severe or unfa- 
vorable judgment on the concerns of our friends on 
the other side of the Atlantic, it is impossible to 
withhold the expression of our dissent from many of 
the propositions laid down by President Tyler for 
the edification of the congress and the nation. 
| [ Times. 








will has been signalized by repudiating either the 


capital had been lost, and the liabilities of the bank | State debts, or at least ali taxation to pay them! Are 
Besides the loss | 
of the whole capital of the bank, there will be a loss | 
As there are 35,000 shares,| Cles?’—one which dictates bad saith to the states; the 
(615 shareholders) £3 a share will be required to | other which dictates good faith to the federal govern- 


: Bows ‘ | pay the deficit. The original paid up capital of the 
quite bare of Kentucky leaf, which was much want- | pay . Ate 


there two totally distinct and opposite popular wills; 
two totally distinct and opposite popular constituen- 


/ment? Areall the states members of the federation, 
| bank was £185,000, to which £26,000 had been ad-| Whose “general indebtedness” the president deplores 
The whole|to be considered as utterly unconnected with the 


confederation in its collective character; and are the 
United States entitled to boast of their freedom from 


fessedly on the subject of national faith exclusively, | debt—of national faith intact and unquestioned— 
are highly colored and with the bitter feelings of dis- | 
appointment at the late check to their arrogant pre: | 
| the states it is acknowleaged are in debt, over head 


|and ears; and what is worse, are making no provi- 


are they entitled to plume themselves on superiority, 
in this respect, to the European governments; while 


sion for paying it! * * We have too great an in- 
| terest in the career of a kindred race, to design hos- 


| sion to peruse a document in which feebleness of the | tile censure; but the best friends of sovereign nations, 
| at home or abroad, are those who will tell them the 


truth. [ Globe. 


It is not with the large monied capitalists of Eng- 
‘land that the virtue of the rejection of the American 
Joan rests, but with the million mouthed voice of the 
British pubjic, that, setting aside all pecuniary con- 
siderations, indignantly spurned such open violations 
of public and private faith which since 1836 has 
been exhibited im the United States on a scale w- 
precedented in commercial history. It may probe 
bly tend to soothe and modify the mortifications 
which every right thinking man in the United States 
cannot help feeling, to attribute the failure of the 
loan to a comparatively small number of opulent in- 
dividuals from some assumed interested motive, 10- 
stead of the true cause—the deep and universal feel- 
ings of the people of this country against such a0 
open departure from integrity and honest dealing: 
Let the Americans, however, not deceive themselves 
for a moment upon this point. The public press of 
England has on this subject been literally the expe 
nent of the public mind, and not its director; and, 
sinking all idea of party feeling and predilection 
with, a degree of unanimity which has not been 
evinced in the treatment of any public question since 
the commencement of the French revolution. 
[ Standard. 
The president’s message always commands alten- 
tion in this country, and generally provokes contro 
versy, the political opinions of the writers influene- 
ing, for the most pari, their views of it. But on We 
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resent occasion the harmony Is general; but it is 
the treble-bob-major kind of harmony—all parties 
join in Its condemnation, and these peals of denun- 
ciation are not confined to the capitalists of London; 
their reverberations are heard all over the country. 
But as it is, there is not a newspaper, and hardly an 
individual from Cornwall to John O’Groats, that is 
not up in arms against Jonathan and his assumed 
want of moral rectitude. Censure, which is always 
sweeping, never does any thing by halves, and like 


Falstaff’s regiment, republicanism, the institutions of | 


the country, and the presidential office itself, have 
been pretty well peppered in this ‘‘moral war,” for 
the sins of a few designing knaves in the states’ go- 
yernments. In another column will be found, taken 
at random, a brief summary of the opinions express- 


ed by the Jeading London papers on this topic, and | 


as we before remarked, the same uniformity of tone 
ervades themall. The other portions of the mes- 
sage have been discussed in a spirit of enlightened 
criticism. 
same message which indulges in the most congratu- 
latory tone towards this country arising out of the 
settlement of the boundary question should have 
been productive of the greatest dissatisfaction—grea- 
ter, certainly, than any similar document since the 
war of 1812, now thirty years ago. : 
[ Wilmer & Smith’s Times, Jan. 4. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris journals during the last month have been 
almost exclusively occupied with warm discussions 
on the Barcelonian affair. Espartero is not the man 
that Louis Philippe and his Bourbon interests are 
disposed to favor in that country. On Dec. 23d a 
royal ordinance was issued, creating a privy council 


to aid the monarch with his advice. This is regard-| 


ed by the radicals as a new scheme to increase the 
patronage of the crown, and was one of those royal 
institutions that had been overthrown at the revolu- 
tion of 1830. 
fluence and rights guarantied to the chambers by the 
charter, and the granting of the civil pensions it will 
require, will form a warm subject of discussion. The 
ordinance is as follows: 

Art. 1. Those who have rendered to the state, in 
high public functions, eminent services, may receive 
from us the title and rank of ministers of state. 

“Art. 2. No one can be appointed a minister of 
state who has not been a minister of state, chancellor 
of France, president of the chamber of peers, presi- 
dent of the chamber of deputies, marshal of France, 
admiral, ambassador, grand chancellor of the legion 
of honor, first president of the court of cessation, pro- 
cureur-general at the court of cessation, first presi- 
dent of the court of accounts, procureur-general of 
the court of accounts, vice president of the council of 
state, governor of the Invalids, governor-general oi 
commander-in-chief of an army, superior command- 
ant of the national guards of the Seine, first president 
of the cour royale of Paris, procureur-general of the 
cour royale of Paris. 


“Art. 3. When we shall think fit to assemble a 
privy council round our person, it shall be formed 
of—first, princes of our family having attained their 
majority in age; secondly, ministers secretaries of 
state in office; thirdly, such ministers of state as we 
shall call upon by special summons. 


The notes of preparation for the meeting of the 
chambers are sounding. Among other questions will 
be the Franco-Belgic customs union, the beet root 
sugar, the search question, and the affairs of the 
French colonies, and the relations with Spain. 

It is supposed the ministry will submit a bill for 
the partial suppression of the beet root sugar, so as 
to favor the colonial cane interest but allowing an 
indemnity to the domestic producers. 


The National states that the deficit on the French 
budget this year will amount to five millions sterling, 
General Bugeaud’s expenses, it says. are much great- 
er than foreseen, and what, with building steamers, 
donations to rail roads, the expenses, independent of 
the extra hurrying of the fortifications, cannot be less 
than 1,400 000,000 francs. 


On dit, that the second son of Duke Ferdinand of 

oburg Kohary, the Prince Angustus, is about to 
marry the Princess Clementine, daughter of Louis 
Phillippe. This will still further strengthen the fa- 
mily connexion which exists between that of the citi- 
zen king and the house of Coburg. 


The Paris Moniteur of Dec. 17th, officialiy an- 
Hounces the occupation of the Marquesas islands by 
dmiral Dupetit Thouars, and his having hoisted the 
standard of France on two groups—Marquesas and 
ashington. ‘The report of the admiral states that 

€ landed, and the French flag was raised on the Is- 
land of Tahula on the Ist of May. This was done 
With the consent, and at the request of the chief Ye- 
lete, who was in apprehension of an attack from an 


It is rather a singular anomaly that the | 


It is feared it may trench upon the in- | 


American whaler, a boat’s crew of which had been 
fired upon by the natives, and hada mankilled. The 
landing on the Island of Nakahiva took place on the 
2d of June, where a fort was begun called Fort Col- 
let, and a garrison was placed in it. 

Havre and New York packets. The line of French 
mail packets to cross the Atlantic will, it is expected, 
commence running next June. The packets will be 
fourteen in number; they are built to carry forty 
guns each, and will belong to the French government. 
The French port selected for the packet station is 
|Cherbourg. Four of the steamers will run to and 
| from New York, and the rest will convey mails and 
| passengers to and from France and the West Indies, 
| Brazils and the Gulf of Mexico. The fares for pas- 
/sengers will be considerably less than the charges of 
the English West India Mail Steam Packet Company. 
'A vessel has already been despatched to make the 
hecessary arrangements at the various stations and 


routes selected for the French packets. 
} 





ComMMENTS OF THE FRENCH PRESS ON THE PRESI- 
/DENT’s MESSAGE. The packet Independence which 
‘left New York on the 10th has brought us the presi- 
dent’s message. Among the questions, it presents in 
its first lines the subject of the right of search, &e.— 
|In presence of these explanations so firm and so 
decisive, we shall see how our cabinet will justify 
the maintenance of the treaties of 183Nand 1833. 
There remains nothing, absolutely nothing of all the 
objections advanced by Lord Aberdeen against the 
revision of the treaties. We have never pretended, 
| it is well known, that the treaties should be broken; 
: but in the actual state of facts and in the situation of 
public opinion we maintain that to avoid war, it has 
_become indispensable to negotiate actively in order 
to arrive at the conclusion of new conventions found- 
'ed upon the principle of the American treaty, which 
alone is conformable to the true maritime right of 
| nations. [ Siecle. 


| ‘The American government wishing to improve its 
financial condition, has endeavored to negotiate a 
loan in Europe. The attempt has failed and must 
have failed with the very legitimate distrust which 
the follies and bad faith of the Americans, in matters 
of credit, have every where inspired. President Ty- 
|ler is astonished that the European governments 
| which have a considerable debt find it easy to borrow, 
| while the United States, having a debt of scarcely 
$8,000,000, behold all the exchanges shut up against 
them. This apparent anomaly may be easily ex- 
plained. The states which enjoy a solid credit in 
Europe are those which do not create bankruptcy for 
their creditors. Who could, on the contrary, dream 
of loaning to the American union, after the scandalous 
bankruptcies of many of the states. The part of the 
message, which at least we may praise without re- 
striction, is that which treats of the negotiations to 
which the search question between England and the 
United States has given rise. President Tyler ap- 
proves explicitly of the proceedings of General Cass 
with France in order to prevent the ratification of the 
| treaty of 1841. He encourages us moreover to fol- 
low the example of the United States and to pursue 
‘the repression of the trade without alienating the in- 
| dependence of the national flag. Will this advice be 
| followed by M. Guizot [Courier Francois. 


Some years ago the United States were enjoying 
in Europe a fabulous credit. Why? just because 
they had faithfully paid their ancient debts. Their 
good faith could not be questioned, and as their re- 
sources were known, loans were made to them with 
eagerness. But in respect to their new debt, they 
have no longer manifested the same dispositions. At 
first, most of the individual states whose debts in to- 
tal amount to about a milliard, have ceased paying 
their interest to the holders of their stocks. Next, 
this suppression of payment is changed, in some of 
the states, into a voluntary and fraudulent bankrupt- 
cy. There are found persons, who have maintained 
not only that they had the right, but even that it was 
fair, to deny to the creditors, the reimbursement of 
thesums loaned. ‘This theory of repudiation had made 
numberless proselytes, and without shame it haseven 
been proclaimed in manifestoes emanating from pub- 
lic personages. This scandal has not been occasion- 
ed, it is true, by the central government, but how can 
confidence be reposed in its good faith, when such 
scandals are tolerated around it. How could its 
credit be maintained, when congress refused to re- 
ceive the proposition made by the president of plac- 
ing the national domain in guarantee to the creditors 
of the union. What has happened, was inevitable. It 
is what is gained by failing, even for once, in fulfil- 
ling obligations that have heen contracted. The pre- 
sident recommends congress to adopt the most pro- 
per measures for placing the treasury upon a respec- 
table footing. Nothing in truth is more urgent. It 
is to be hoped that the lessons of experience will not 
be lost. [ Presse. 


{ 





The question of the Oregon, a territory on the Pa- 
cific to which Britain attaches some claim remains 
to be resolved. There is in this question the germ 
of a difference even more grave than that which has 
for 60 years retarded the northeastern demarkation. 
The increasing wave of western population is invad- 
ing farther and farther those vast deserts extending 
from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific, emigrants 
are establishing themselves and taking possession, 
and the more the solution of the litigation is procrasti- 
nated the more difficult it is becoming. The incal- 
culable perspectives which new relations with China 
have just opened to the British commerce, give to 
this quarter an importance which will become every 
day more and more evident. Mr. Tyler makes an 
appeal to Europe for the abolition of the treaties re- 
lative to search. Here we make buta simple refiec- 
tion: viz. the United States are on this subject in a 
position altogether special to themselves. They 
have ever refused association in any of the conven- 
tions now existing among the great powers of Europe. 
Their position in respect to the right of search is 
then very simple; they have no engagements to break, 
and they are not bound by conventions, which else- 
where have been concluded and in execution since 
ten years ago. The president seems to be under the 
weight of the great disrepute which has struck the 
American credit, and complains with some bitter- 
ness that the government of the union has been una- 
ble to negotiate a loan. One might be tempted from 
his language to believe that Mr. Tyler wished to give 
a severe Jesson to the states; for we are not convers- 
ant with terms which can be, than those we have 
quoted, more to the honor of the governments of Eu- 
rope. The president does not once mention the word 
repudiation. This term expresses however the system 
of bankruptcy of which many of the states of the union 
have made so shameful an use, and can of itself 
alone, afford both the explanation and the justi- 
fication of the dishonoring rejections which the pro- 
positions of the Americans for negotiating any loans 
have received in every quarter of Europe. 

{Journal des Debats. 


In support of his plan (of exchequer) Mr. Tyler 
refers to the extravagant emission of the local banks 
of the union, which has brought ruin upon the public 
credit and bankruptcy on several of the states. We 
do not know whether the proposed plan would effect 
the aim as well as the president supposes it would. 
In any case, says he, it might be modified, amend- 
ed, repealed by the legislature, if it failed to answer 
expectations. According to our opinion, an assay in 
matters of finance is always a dangerous thing, 
and an unfortunate scheme draws after it conse- 
quences which cannot be foreseen. Congress will 
then do well to bring the most scrupulous attention 
to the examination of the exchequer project, and not 
to vote for it, but in the perfect knowledge and com- 
prehension of its possible operation. Better again 
an adjournment, than a hazardous and premature ef- 
fort. The future presidency will probably be warm- 
ly disputed. Mr. Tyler seems to renounce being a 
candidate, and against Van Buren, to lean in favor of 
General Cass. On the other hand, it is assured that 
he has promised his support to Mr. Calhoun, the re- 
presentative of the loco-focos of the south. What 
we behold most clearly in all this is, the certain tri- 
umph of the democrats unless disunion creep into 
their ranks. Whomever the next elections shall 
carry to power, we shall applaud his nomination, if 
it is not, as Henry Clay, the damned spirit of the 
whigs, or as Mr. 'l'yler, the inconsistent chief of a 
juste-mileu party incapable in America of realizing, 
as does every where else such a party, the happiness 
of a country. [ National. 

There is a remarkable paragraph in this part of 
his message—we mean that which it closes, and in 
which the honorable president expresses a hope that 
arrangements upon the same bases may be entered 
into by other powers. We fully concur with these 
views of Mr. Tyler. The rules laid down in the 
convention of Washington are sufficient to expunge 
from the ocean the dealing in slaves, and have the 
advantage of not introducing into the maritime code 
any new principle. This appeal made by him to the 
powers of Europe in general particularly applies to 
France. Will this appeal be listened to? Unhappily 
it will not. M.Guizot has felt himself obliged, in 
order to make a show of a disposition to accede to 
public opinion, to apply with timidity to Lord Aber- 
deen for a revision of the old treaties in the sense of 
the American treaty, but we know in what dogged 
terms these overtures were rejected. If, therefore, 
the chambers do not interfere, the statu quo of which 
we have so much reason to complain will be main- 
tained, and we shall have to undergo the humiliation 
of seeing the United States boasting of having, in 
their negotiations with England, avoided a peril and 
an injury which we are still compelled to suffer. 





[ Constitutionnel. 
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RUSSIA. , 

A serious misunderstanding has arisen between 
Russia and the porte respecting Servia. An angry 
correspondence had passed between the Russian am- 
bassador and the porte on the subject. he final 
answer of the latter had been transmitted to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and there the matter rests for the present. 

The Leipsic Gazette repeats the report, as preva- 
lent amongst the Danube countries, that the emperor 
of Russia had chosen the duke of Leuchtenburg, his 
son-in-law, as chief of a new Byzantine empire, of 
which he meditated the foundation. Prussia and 
Austria, it was added, had given their consent to the 





plan, upon the condition that Austria should have 
Moldavia and Wallachia; and Prussia, Russian Po- 
land, as far as the river Bug; while Greece would 
receive Thessaly, to consolidate it better; and the 
commercial league have the liberty of commerce as 
well as Austria on the banks of the Danube. 
Circassia. Accounts from St. Petersburgh state that 
several Polish regiments, engaged in the war against 
the Circassians, passed over with their arms and bag- 
gage to the enemy, and fought against the Russians. 
It is said that they committed dreadful havoc on the lat- 
ter, and that their vengeance was terrible. So Po- 
land still lives. The affairs of the Circassians are re- 
gulated by Polish exiles. Five large steam frigates, 
itis said, are now building at Blackwall, London, for 
the emperor of Russia, to be used in the Black Sea 
for the prosecution of the war against the Circas- 
sians. One of the steam frigates is now completed. 


a 











NATIONAL AFFATRS, 





FINANCES—CREDIT OF THE COUNTRY. 
The financial project recommended by president 
Tyler in his annual message to congress, though 
urged by executive influence, and on the feasibility 
of whith the secretary of state in his recent speech 
at Faneuil Hall expressed such unqualified confidence, 
has most signally failed in congress. A proposition 
to amend the exchequer bill or to substitute some- 
thing like the sub-treasury therefor, obtained a for- 
midable vote—105 yeas, to 115 nays—the immediate 
friends of president Tyler voting in the affirmative. 
The exchequer bill obtained but 18 votes in its favor, 
to 193 against it. 
This will probably terminate the proceedings of the 
house upon this subject for the present session—un- 
less, indeed, the senate shall agree upon some project 
and send them a bil! for consideration. 
Though an unfavorable result was generally anti- 
cipated on this bill, yet few expected so decisive a 
vote. 


The composure with which the announcement of 
this result is received by the country, and especially 
by the business and money communities which it 
might be supposed so materially to affect, is quite 
remarkable. Placing the prospect of the success of 
any financial project so remote, as this vote would 
Seem to do, we might have expected quite a sen- 
sation to succeed the announcement; especially is 
it usual for public stocks to be depressed, and prices 
to fall, upon the failure of any financial proposition 
urged by an executive. Not so however, on this 
occasion. The whole community listens to the re- 
sult with apparent composure. The money circles, 
from Wall street to their widest circumference re- 
ceive the information of the president’s financial 
project having utterly failed, without the fluctuation 
of a fraction in the stocks! Nay, so far from a con- 
sequent depression, it would seem as if confidence 
rebounded on the instant. We learned one day that 
the exchequer bill was negatived by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and the very next day brings us infor- 
mation that the whole of the balance of the loan 
which the agent of the treasury had for months been 
peddling through every money market of Europe 
without getting a solitary bid for at any price, is ta- 

ken in the New York market at par—five and a half 
millions of dollars. 

New York, Philadelphia, and Boston papers, all 
indicate an improved rate of nearly all the stocks. 
It is obvious that money is now seeking safe invest- 
ments. Large sums are laying idle for want of em- 


ployment. The banks are complaining for want of 


business paper to use their capital. Specie contin- 
ues to accumulate, and it is stated that there is now 
more specie in this country than there ever was be- 
fore. Of that we doubt as yet—but it is coming. 
The American tariff is operating. Exchanges re- 
main in our favor, notwithstanding the late heavy 
importations of specie trom Europe. The Jatest 
quotations were 3} to 4 per cent. in our favor on 


Honesty, frugality, industry, enterprise, and the na- 
tive energiesof oursoil and our republican system, | 
are the substantial bases on which we rely for a re-' 
storation of credit and comfort to the country. Let | 
us adhere to American interests, sustain American | 
industry, encourage one another, forego foreign fool- 
eries—and foreign entanglements—avoid domestic | 
humbugs, resort to no artificial expedients to create 
a fictitious credit again, and we will soon win confi- 
dence;—aye, as much of it as is good for any people. | 


But we are told that the revenue will be found 
deficient. In the first place we doubt the accuracy 
of this prediction, provided congress performs its duty 


in economising as much as in its power. That the re- | 











vious. The revenue that the tariff would produce, 
can hardly be judged of by the receipts under such 
circumstances as these. These impressions must be 
removed, and trade and confidence resume a custo- 
mary tone,and a sense of the permanence of the 
tariff must be secured, in order to judge fairly of 
the result of the revenue under the tariff. 


But if the revenue should fall off—if government | 
do obtain a less amount of duties than heretofore,— 
what is the effect? The people have the foreign 
bills to pay—tke cost of the goods. Jf five millions 
less of revenue is collected, twenty-five millions less | 
of foreign articles are to be paid for. T'wenty-five | 
millions jess of foreign debts are incurred—or that | 
much of foreign debt is discharged—and that, by the | 


That isthe way at last to retrieve American credit | 
abroad or at home. | 


Revenue can easily be provided if it is ascertained | 
to be deficient. It would be manifestly unwise to | 
adjust the tariff by the proceeds of the revenue for 
the present moment. Our merchants of the sea- 
board are in no condition to import as largely as 


own account and pay tariff duties on them, whilst 
they expect those duties to continue but afew 
months. 
only be for a brief period. Meantime the process 
exactly medicines the disease we are laboring under. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Joseph 8. Murphy re-appointed surveyor and in- 
spector of the revenue at Wilmington, N. C. 
William G. Fl6od re-appointed register of the 
land office at Quincy, Ill. 
Samuel Leech re-appointed receiver of public 
moneys at Quincy, III. 





VOTES FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR IN THE INDIANA 
LEGISLATURE. 
Balloting, 1st. 2d. 3d 4th. 5th. 6th. 
Tilghman A. Howard, (V.B.) 74 74 73 73 73 1 
Oliver H. Smith, (« W.) 72 7 73 73 7 69 
Edward A. Hannegan, (V. B.) 3 2 2 76 
Joseph G. Marshall, (W.) 4 
William Hendricks, (V. B.) * 
Jonathan McCarty, 
Necessary to a choice, 76. 


INDIANS. The last annuai report of T. Hartley 
Crawford, commissioner of Indian affairs, was ac- 
companied with a table containing the present num- 
bers of the Indian tribes within the limits of the U. 
States, on this side of the Rocky Mountains, as far 
as learned by actual census or by estimate. From it 
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we glean the following summary. 


usual. Foreigners are afraid to send goods on their | 


‘part of which is designed for investment in this | Sioux, 
country.” | Quapaws, 476 


| Menomonees, 
‘Chippewas of the 


way, is just about what we should all be aiming at. |" 








Mississippi. 
25,000 


This proves that the pulse of the Europeans does | lowas, 470 
not beat exactly in accordance with their tone. We | Sacs and Foxes of 
judge of their true sentiments by the former rather | Mississippi, 2,348 
than the latter. Their knowing ones dont suspect Saes of Missouri, 414 
“brother Jonathan’s honesty as much,” as they pre- | Osages, 3,783 
tend, else they would be more careful of their cash Kanzas, 1,606 
—our word for it. (Omahas, 1,600 

Let the American tariff remain. Let us have the | Ottoesand Missou- 00 
benefit of that reciprocity in trade which it is as last | p —" Hy 
insuring to us, and American credit will speak for, Cmadanh, 19°00 
itself in a little while, and for our country and our | Kiowes ee, nn 
countrymen too in every corner of the world, as it | wiulidans i 
did before we abandoned the true American policy, | Min ead 2 000 
thereby bringing debts and disaster upon ourselves. Pp one aa 30°000 


England. ‘The last steamer from Liverpool, the Ca- Numes and numbers of the tribes indigenous 


ledonia, is said to have brought out $800,000 in specie, | Total, 168,682; viz: 


Assiniboins, 
Appachees, 
Crees, 

Arrapahas, 


Gros Ventres, 


Kutaws, 
Crows, 
Poncas, 
Arickarees, 
Cheyennes, 
Blackfeet, 
Caddoes, 
Snakes, 
Flatheads 


Total, 


west of the 


7,000 
¢ 20,280 
800 
2,500 
3,300 
19,200 
4,000 
800 
1,200 
2,000 
1,300 
2,000 
1,000 
800 


168,682 


| Names and numbers of the tribes yet remaining, each en. 


tire east of the Mississippi. Number, 17,669, viz: 
Oneidas of Green 


_Ottawas and Chip- 


pewas, 7,055 


New York Indians, 3,293 
| Wyandots of Ohio, 


575 


| Miamies, 661 


2,464 


lakes, 2,564 


14,305, viz: 


ceipts would of course be very severely affected by Fo mae yr 
the prostrate condition of trade and credit, every Sh: vehi ts 27 
one must have known. That they would be still rat tab 100 
more affected by the general expectation entertained Nasi wl tg oe 

in Europe and fostered by their partisans and agents foercme 900 
resident in this country, that the Americans would g os “i ae ee 
speedily repeal the tariff and allow their commodi- oe - 25] 
ties to come in free of duty as before—and that un- US ys at 
der this expectation as little as possible would be 

adventured by any considerate trader, is equally ob- 


Bay, 
Stockbridge, 


675 
207 


Wyandots of Mich. 75 
Pottawatamies of 


Huron, 


Total, 


100 


_—_—_—, 


17,669 


Names and present number of the tribes entirely removed 
from the east to the west of the Mississippi. 


Number, 


Senekas & Shaw- 


nees, 211 
Winnebagoes, 2,183 
Chippewas, Otta- 

was and Potta- 

watomies, 5,297 
Florida Indians, 3,612 

Total, 14,305 


Names and present number of the tribes which 
remain partly east of the Mississippi, and the nun. 





Indigenous west, 


west. West of Miss. 
| Weas, 225 
Choctaws, 15,177 
Creeks, 24,594 
Cherokees, 25,911 
Swan & Black River 
Chippewas, 62 
Ottawas of Maumee 300 
Chickasaws, 4,682 
Stockbridge, Delawares 
and Munsees, 278 
71,229 
SUMMARY. 


Entire tribes remaining east, 
Entire tribes removed west, 
Divided tribes—left east, 
Divided tribes removed west, 


Grand total, 


Total east of the Mississippi, 


Total west do. 


The total number that was removed west, was 
The revenue suffers of course. but it will | 88,124, which number is now (reduced by deaths, 


“&e. to) 85,494. 


| 


do. 


THE NAVY. 


Somers arrai. On the 18th day of the proceed- 
ings of the late court of inquiry, (January 18th) the 
following statement, presented by capt. Mackenzie, 
as a more full explanation of the circumstances 
which guided him in his late procee 
by him before the court, received by that body, 


read by the judge advocate. 
‘May it please the court: 


Although it has been determined by the court that 
a written defence of my conduct, founded 
amination of the evidence that has been ac ( 
unnecessary, and under the circumstances, inadmissr 
ble, I trust that the court will not refuse to receive 
from mea brief statement o é‘ 
ed the conviction in my mind, ofi which I acted, tha 
the execuiton of the ringleaders of the intended mu 
tiny on board the Somers was necessar 
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any direct view to my own vindication. 
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I proceed, then, under the permission of the court, 
‘9 submit (he following facts and considerations as tiie 
reasons that chiefly determined my conduct. How 
far their reality or sufficiency is established by the 
evidence, are questions that, without a single remark, 
I shall leave to the judgment of the court. 


First, I was influenced by my deep conviction of 
the reality of the plot disclosed by Mr. Spencer to Mr. 
Wales. Although I received the first communication 
with incredulity, yet when I reflected upou the ear- 
nest and solemn manner in which the disclosure was 
made, and the strong impression of the reality and 
imminence of the danger made upon the mind of Mr. 
Wales himself, my doubts vanished and my mind was 
filled with the most earnest solicitude to discover and 
adopt the proper means for arresting the horrors with 
which we were threatened. I at once determined to 
adopt no measure butafter mature deliberation, to 
shrink from none, that the preservation of the lives 
of those entrusted to my care, the honor of my coun- 
try and my sense of duty should demand. Whether 
the influence of this determination is not apparent in 
all my subsequent acts, I submit to the judgment of 
the court. 1 believed then in the existence of a plot 
in which, by the declaration of Mr. Spencer, at least 
twenty of the crew were concerned. ‘The nature of 
this plot, involving the murder of the officers and a 
large portion of the crew, and the commission of al- 
most every crime, convinced me that those who had 
agreed to it were capable of carrying itinto execution 
and committing any atrocity. This opinion was fur- 
ther confirmed by my previous knowledge of the de- 
praved character of the crew, and by the fact that 
many of them, although men in strength and size, were 
still boys in age, and consequently would be little 
likely to resist temptation and more easily allured 
by the pleasures held out to them as accompanying 
the life of a pirate. Having stated the reasons which 
produced the conviction in my mind of the existence 
of the plot, it only remains for me to state those 
which induced me to change my originai determi- 
nation to bring the prisoners to the United Staces 
for trial, and to deem their immediate execution ne- 
cessary. 

I was influenced—first by the insubordination of 
the crew, manifested after we had left the coast of 
Africa, and very much increased after the arrest of 
the prisoners; their gloomy and angry looks, their 
secret conferences, broken off when an officer ap- 
peared; their increased reluctance in the performance 
of their duty; the actual disobedience of some; the 
attempt of several to communicate with the prisoners. 
All these circumstances convinced me that there was 
danger of a rescue, and that this scheme was in con- 
Stant agitation. 

Secondly, by the uncertanty under which we labor- 
edas to the ‘extent of the mutiny, and the inutility 
and danger of attempting to ascertain, by an exami- 
nation of the crew, how many were to be relied on. 
Let us suppose that the whole crew had been examin- 
ed, and all had protested their innocence and igno- 
rance. Could we have believed and trusted them!— 
Would the uncertainty have been removed or dimin- 
ished! On the contrary, must not the universal de- 
nial have increased and justified our suspicions of 
universal guilt? We must still have believed that 
many were guilty, and could not have known that any 
were innocent. Ifthe examination had resulted in 
the discovery of the certain guilt of many of the sus- 
pected, our difficulties would have been still greater. 
To confine and guard them wasimpossible. Toleave 
them at Jarge, with a knowledge that their guilt was 
known, and that, ifthey arrived in safety, death might 
be their doom, was to render them desperate and an 
outbreak inevitable. 


Thirdly, by the exhaustion of the officers, and by 
the impossibility that they could much longer sus- 
tain the fatigue to which they were subjected; and 
by the fact, that, from loss of rest and continual ex- 
ertion, we were daily losing strength, whilst -that of 
the mutineers, from increasing numbers, was daily 
becoming greater. 

Fourthly, by the conviction that, even if it were 

possible for the officers to defend themselves and 
their vessel in fair weather, if astorm should arise 
Calling the attention of the officers and petty officers 
from the prisoners to the necessary duties of taking 
Care of the vessel, it would have been easy for a few 
resolute men to have released the prisoners and ta- 
ken possession of the vessel. 
_ Fifthly. By the size of the vessel which rendered 
it impossible for me to confine any more prisoners 
and prevent those already confined from communi- 
Caling with each other, and with those of the crew 
Who were at large. 

Finally, by the: conviction, that by the execution 
of the three ringleaders the mutineers would be de- 
Prived of the power of navigating the vessel, as no 
Other would be capable of taking charge of her, and 





ithat this was the only effectual method of bringing | 


ithem back to their allegiance, and preserving the 
vessel committed to my. charge. 

Having thus briefly stated the motives which pro- 
duced the belief that the immediate execution of the 
ringleaders was necessary,1 would only add, that 
had any doubts existed in my mind as to the necessi- 
ty of the course to be pursued, they would have been 
removed by the unanimous opinion of the commis- 
sioned, warrant and petty officers, whose means of 
judging were better than my own, that such acourse 
was necessary and inevitable. Their opinion, con- 
curring with my own, left me no room to doubt that 
in pursuing this course | was doing my duty faithful- 
ly to my God and to my country. -I have the honor 
to be, very respectfully, your most obedient, 

ALEX. SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 
Commander U. 8S. N. 

U. 8.8. North Carolina, 18th January, 1843. 

To the court of inquiry. 


Court martiaL. The Madisonian, in reference to 
the court martial ordered to assemble at New York, 
states that, “no court was ordered till the 25th inst. 
four days after the receipt of the record at the de- 
partment. The president has done nothing in the 
matter, and the secretary of the navy has treated it 
exactly as he has done every other case. He ordered 
a court martial as soon as he made up his mind that 
it was proper to do so, neither waiting for the civil 
authority to act.nor hurrying in order to prevent its 
action. If the civil authority had desired to take the 
case from the navy department, it has had ample 
time to do so. Atleast one week will have elapsed, 
between the adjournment of the court of inquiry, and 
the arrest of commander Mackenzie for trial before 
a court martial. The idea that a court martial has 
been ordered, or that the parties desired one, ‘‘as the 
only means of saving themselves from suits at law,” 
is merely ridiculous. The sentence of a court mar- 
tial might, indeed, be a bar to a prosecution for the 
same offence in the civil courts; but that it can pre- 
vent “suits at law” is a new idea. The simple truth 
is, that the secretary of the navy has not made the 
least distinction in any respect, between this and any 
other case, & the president has not inteferred with him 


rests on the secretary of the navy alone, and he is 
perfectly willing that his whole proceedings in the 
matter shall be laid before the country. A court 
'martial is necessary, under every possible view of 
ithe ease. If Mackenzie be guilty, it is necessary in 
‘order to try him; if he be innocent, it is necessary in 
order to try the mutineers. It was not necessary, 
therefore, to postpone it even till the rising of the 
|court of inquiry. The fact that it has been post- 
poned till several days after that event, is proof 
enough that it is not now called with any view to 
take the case from the civil authority. 

The annexed names have been given as com- 
posing the general court martial,ordered to con- 
vene at New York on the Ist February, for the trial 
of com. A. S. Mackenzie, upon capital charges.— 
Captains John Downes, George C. Read, Wm. C. 
Bolton, Daniel Turner, John D. Sloat, Jos. Smith, 
George W. Storer, Isaac McKeever, Benj. Page, 
John Gwin, Thomas Wyman. Commanders Henry 
W. Ogden, W. Irvine Shubrick, and Wm. H. Norris, 
esq. of Baltimore, judge advocate. 





The Madisonian since publishing the commu- 
nication over the signature ‘‘S.”, has made two cor- 
rections which, as it was transferred to this paper, 
should be noticed. Register, page 260, 3d column, 
Qd paragraph; “was put in double irons on the 25th 
November” should read ‘‘was put in double irons on 
the 26 November;” same page and column, 6th para- 
graph, ‘“‘and had it been their design, it was efiectu- 
ally justified” should read ‘‘and had it been their de- 
sign,it was effectually frustrated.” 

Reported for the N. York Courier §& Inquirer. 
Before Geo. W. Morton, esq. U. S. commissioner. 
U. S. commissioner’s office, Jan. 23th, 1843. 
In the matter of the complaint of Margaret E. 


kenzie and Guert Gansevoort, for homicide com- 
mitted on the high seas in putting to death Samuel 
Cromwell on board the U. S. brig Somers; 

An application has been made to me for warrants 
to arrest commander Mackenzie and lieutenant Gan- 
sevoort, and commit them for indictment and trjal 
before the circuit court of the United States. 


as resting, are concisely as follows: 
That passed midshipman Spencer, boatswain 

Cromwell, and seaman Small were put to death on 

board the U. S. armed brig Somers, upon the high 


commissioned officer of the navy of the U. States, 
in command of the said brig (lieutenant Gansevoort 
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in any manner whatever. ‘The whole responsibility | 
i | 


Cromwell, by her counsel against Alexander S. Mac-| 


| 
! 





| U. S. 





aiding and advising in the execution of said persons) 
under the avowed pretence that they had forfeited 
their lives by the crimes of mutiny, &c. 

ivery part of this statement, ina criminal aspect, 
is covered by the rules and articles created by con- 
gress for the government of the navy of the United 
States—3, L. U. S. 351. art. 3, 13, 21, 32, &e. The 
parties are there charged clearly and unequivocally 
with the perpetration of offences for which they are 
responsible under and by virtue of their commis- 
sions, and position as officersof the navy of the U. 
States... - 

The settled law recognizes offences committed un- 
dersuch circumstances as belonging to the class of 
military as contradistinguished from ordinary civil 
offences. The simple question then to be determined 
is, whether the acts of congress confer upon the U. 
S. commissioners the power to. arrest, and commit 
for trial, persons charged with military offences. 

The source of all the authority upon this subject, 
as well for the U. 8S. judges as the state magistrates 
and U. 8. commissioners, is found in the act of 7th 
September, 1789. sec. 383—2 L. U. S. 61. The ex- 
press terms of this act authorize the arrest, bailing, 
or imprisonment, of offenders “for trial before such 
court of the United States as by this act has cognizance of 
the offence,” having in view the indictment of the of- 
fender by a grand jury and trial by a jury before 
the U.S. court, and to which results all the subse- 
quent intervening details are directed. 

None of the laws of congress from this period in- 
cluding the act of 1842, which latter gives a con- 
current power in these respects to the U. S. com- 
missioners, have in any way changed the objects 
which the power of commitment, &c. are intended 
to accomplish, to wit: Indictment and trial by jury 
before some of the U.S. courts. 

Now, military offences are acknowledged never to 
have been within the meaning of this legislation, 
which establishes an inseparable connexion between 
the arrest, &c., commitment and trial by jury, and 
neither in the Crimes Act of 1790, nor that of 1825, 
is there any adequate language indicating the intent of 
congress to make military effences triable before a U. 
S.court. In the case of Houston vs. Moore, the su- 
preme court say “that military offences are not in- 
cluded in the act of congress conferring jurisdiction 
upon the circuit and district courts,” no person has 
ever contended that such offences ave recegnizable be- 
fore the common law courts. 

Here then is an authoritative declaration that the 
only ground upon which a judge, state magistrate, or 
commissioner could arrest or commit, (that is 
for the purpose of indictment and trial by a jury, 
&c.,) wholly fails; and to arrest, under the eleur evi- 
dence laid before commissioners in this case, of the 
precise nature of the offence, would be a manifest viola- 
tion of the original unaltered law of 1789, which 
acknowledges the constitutional separation of the 
mode of trial for civil and military offences, by limiting 
the powers to arrest, &c., in ald of the former alone. 

It therefore seems, that under the full evidence here 
presented, no authority can be found in any law ofthe 
United States, by whicha judge, state magistrate, 
or U.S. commissioner, can grant a warrant to arrest 
these officers of the navy for trial before the circuit court 
of this, or any other district of the U. States. 

With this conviction I *must refuse to act in ac- 
cordance with the application made in the premises. 

All the papers are therefore returned. 

Unirep States DISTRICT COURT. 
Monday, Jan. 30th, 1843. 

The United States vs. Alexander Slidell Macken- 
zie and Guert Gansevoort. The papers are presented 
a third time inthis matter. The agentof Mrs. Crom- 
well in laying her complaints before me, solicits in 
her name that if any doubt shall be entertained as to 
the jurisdiction of the circuit court of this district to 
take cognizance of this complaint, she may be heard 
on that question and any other questions arising in 
the matter, by her counsel, ‘‘at such time and place 
as I may think proper to appoint.” 

These papers: were left with me late on Saturday 
evening, at which time it was generally understood 
the secretary of the navy had ordered a court martial 
to try the accused for the offence charged upon thein 
in this complaiut. 

The fact of the organization of such court and the 
arrest of those parties under charges for trial before 
it, is so announced this morning, as if not to be judi- 
cially noticed as an exercise of jurisdiction contra- 


The main facts contamed in the voluminous affi-| vening that of the civil courts, is yet so farin evidence 
davits, upon which the application must be regarded | that it would be highly improper to order the arrest 


of the parties on the mere motion of the complaint, 
in the first instance on civil process. 

It is meet and proper that the complaint should 
have the opportunity of a full hearing of her com- 


seas:—by the orders of Alexander S. Mackenzie, a | plaint before the civil tribunal, and I havejbeen soli- 


citous, in discussing the applications previously made 


\on this subject, to avoid prejudging the question of 
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jurisdiction, and before delivering any definite opin- 
10n on that point, I should certainly desire it to be 
fully discussed before me. 

That there is at least color of jurisdiction in a 
court martial 1 entertain no doubt, and as the offence 
charged was a military execution of the deceased by 
the accused, acting as commissioned officers of the 
navy and in the exercise of their command on board 
a ship of war of the United States on the high seas, 
and out of the jurisdiction of any particular state, 
and in the open assertion of their rightful property 
to give such orders and compel obedience to them, | 
think the civil court cannot properly intercept the 
proceedings of the president in bringing the matter 
to trial before a naval court martial. 

I accordingly again dectine granting the warrant 

rayed, for the arrest of commander Mackenzie and 

ieut. Gansevoort. Cour. and Enq. 


At the latest accounts from Tampa Bay, the U.S. 
brig Oregon was there, for the purpose of entering 
upon the survey of the west coast of Florida, which 
work is to commence at Tampa. 

The United States ships Delaware, Columbia, and 
Decatur were at Montevideo at last advices—the lat- 
ter expected at Rio de Janerio daily. The Concord, 
which sailed from .the latter port on the 2d July last, 
for the eastern coast of Africa, has been looked for 
there the last month. The sloop John Adams is also 
on the coast of Africa, and is expected at Rio by the 
first of February. The schooner Enterprise is now 
onacruise. Rio harbor is at present without an 
American man of war. 

The United States steam frigate Missouri, captain 
Newton arrived at New York on Saturday morning 
in seven days from Pensacola. Officers and crew all 
well. 

The United States ship Falmouth, commander Mc- 
Intosh, was left at Pensacola, and would sail in four 
or five days for Vera Cruz. 
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PRINCIPLES OF A CONVENTION. 
From the Charleston Mercury. 

The powerful address which we copy in our co- 
lums to-day, has been issued in pamphlet form at 
Washington—with the concurrence and approbation 
of many of the soundest democratic statesmen. If 
the object of a convention be to approach as near as 
practicable to fair-dealing with the people—to make 
a popular movement on democratic principles, and 
not a mere movement of political managers assuming 
to manage for the people—and in the name of the 
people contriving to harness and manage the people— 
the grounds taken in this address are impregnable. 
Many very many, doubt the propriety and the re- 
iat parent uf this electioneering interposition of a 

ody unknown to the constitution, between the peo- 
ple and the executive; and they have a right at least 
to insist that if they must be harnessed, their own 
hands should adjust the harness, and the convention 
proceed immediately from themselves, and not from 
another body of managers interposed betiveen them 
and this general board of directors. 

As to the time, the proposal to hasten it could only 
proceed from a mistrust of the people, a desire to 
commit them, to forestall their matured opinion—and 
preclude the rightful operation of their “SOBER 
SECOND THOUGHT.” 

If good time be taken to consult the popular pre- 
ference, before a nomination, it will require little 
time or trouble afterwards; bringing the people to 
support their own nominee. We are therefore for 
putting off the convention to the latest possible mo- 
ment, that public op:nion may be so fully embodied 
and expressed before hand, that the delegates can- 
not disappoint it but by barefaced treachery; and in- 
stead, therefore, of the glorious 8th of January of 
next year as suggested by our Alabama friends, we 
propose the yet more glorious rourrH or JuLy. 


AN APPEAL 

‘TO THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, ON THE PRINCIPLES OF A 
NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE NOMINATION OF 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
Srares. 
It seems to be the will of the democratic party, 
that a national convention should be held, for the 
purpose of selecting and nominating the individuals 


who shail be supported by them, for the offices of |state legislatures. The nearer proximity and affi- 


president and vjce president of the United States. 
The benefit of sach a convention, consists in uniting 
the party, and thus enabling them to present an un- 





their ability, integrity and patriotism, are best able to 
represent and carry out their principles in the ad- 
ministration of the government? We take it for 
granted, therefore, that the general voice of the par- 
ty is correct, and that it is expedient that a national 
convention should be held. But although expedient, 
we must not disguise from ourselves or the people 
the effect and character of the convention. It is 
clear, that it will make the president and vice pre- 
sident of the United States. Ifthe democratic party 
be in the ascendant in the United States, and it is 
understood that all other candidates of this party are 
to be placed aside after a nomination by the conven- 
tion, (and it will be worse than useless if this is not 
its effect), then the nomination is ompivotent, and 
the subsequent voting by the people, and the action 
of the electoral colleges, are mere matters of form; 
or, at best, but ratifications of the proceedings of the 
convention. The whole presidential election, is thus 
merged in this convention. Its power on this great 
question, is the power of the whole union. It will 
combine in itself, in effect, the action of a)l the states, 
and of the general government also—supplying, in 
the matter of choice, the place of the people at the 
polls, the electoral colleges, and of congress in the 
last resort. In plain words, the constitution, on this 
reat point of choosing the chief magistrate of the 
nited States, is practically superceded, and the 
power passes into the hands of the convention. Such 
being the plain undeniable effect, of a national con- 
vention of the democratic party, it becomes a ques- 
tion of immense moment to every man in the de- 
mocratic party and the union— How siall the con- 
vention be organized? 


Whatever may be the political necessity for setting 
aside the constitution, or of substituting another in- 
strumentality than that which the constitution pre- 
scribes, for accomplishing its ends, we take it for 
granted, that its spirit, at least, should be most care- 
fully observed. All innovations upon the practice 
of a written constitution, are more or less dangerous. 
If wrong or imperfect, it ought to be amended; for 
then a veneration for its sanctions, and the benefit of 
its responsibilities, are preserved. Should this be im- 
practicable on an emergency, and it is expedient by 
the voluntary action of the people to control its ope- 
rations, and render it subordinate to another form of 
organization or another political machinery than that 
it contains—the free, equal, and popular spirit of the 
constitution, should be most watchfully maintained. 
On any other principle, all such movements are not 


in the end, accomplish its overthrow. The first 
principle, then, on which a convention should be or- 
ganized, is—the spirit of the constitution must be 
observed and maintained. 
Another principle, following as a consequence, 
ought also to be regarded in the organization of the 
convention—it must breathe forth the voice, and 
truly represent the omnipotence of the people. The 
people must rule in the convention. If there is 
doubt in the popular mind on this vital point, the 
convention will be disrobed of all its might and dig- 
nity. If it is a convention of politicians, and per- 
sonal partizans—if it is a machinery for putting up 
men and grasping the offices of the country, and not 
the people truly acting through their representatives, 
for the promotion of the high purposes of their free 
government—it will be vain. All will obey the peo- 
ple; none will submit to men, however great in aspi- 
ration or ability. Instead of harmony—discord, con- 
fusion, and contention may arise from its consulta- 
tions and actions. Safely to accomplish its purposes, 
therefore, the convention must be so organized, as to 
carry out the spirit of the constitution, and clearly to 
develope the people’s will. 
The design of the constitution, in the election of 
the president and vice president of the U. States, is 
plain. It does not mean that this election, in the 
first instance, shall be by states; for this is the method 
adopted in the action of congress, in the last resort, 
should the election first fail in the electoral colleges. 
The federative feature of our system, plainly then, 
does not direct the general rule. It is the exception. 
It is the last resort, when the general rule fails.— 
The general rule rests on the other great corner 
stone of our system—the will of the people; and the 
manner in which this will is to be ascertained and 
carried out in this election, as in the election of se- 
nators and representatives to congress, is left to the 


nity of the state legislatures with the people, it was 
supposed, would enable them to make more full and 
satisfactory arrangements in prescribing the mode of 





broken front to their political adversaries. They 


were united at the jast presidential election, but| indeed, called in the constitution “the president of| townships first send delegates to the county. 


were defeated. How much greater the necessity of 
union now, when the government has passed out of 


electing their chief magistrate. The president is, 


‘the United States;” but his office is essentially popu- 


auxiliary, but hostile to the constitution, and must, ! 


aay 


ly on the people. From the very nature of the of. 
fice, therefore, it is obvious, that as he is the repre- 
sentative of every man in the union, every man jn 


the union ought to have the power of choosing him, 


and of determining who shall be bis chief magistrate, 


to execute the laws for or upon him. Hence the re- 
commendgtion of President Jackson, in one of his 
messages to congress—that the constitution should 
be so amended, as to dispense with the intermediate 
agency of electors, and the people should vote dj- 
rectly for the president and vice president of the U, 
States. This is the true genius of the constitution, 
If these views of the constitution be correct, the 
other principle on which we stated the convention 
should be organized—that the people should rule— 
will produce the same policy. The states are not to 
rule in the eonvention; nor the majority of a party in 
a state, which may not be one-third of a state; but 
the people of the United States are to rule. Any 
organization which suppresses the voice of any por- 
tion of the people in any quarter of the union, is in- 
consistent with this first great principle of democra- 
cy. It is obvious, under the best organization, if 
there is a difference in the convention, (and there js 
no use for a convention unless such a difference ex- 
ists), the opinion of a vast number of the people, 
constituting a minority in the convention must be 
overruled. This is unavoidable; but for the admis- 
sion of the popular will into the convention, its doors 
should be thrown wide open. From every ccrner of 
the union, the people should have the privilege of 
being heard and felt in its consultations and final re- 
sulis. This is their right, designed by the constitu- 
tion, and commanded by the free and just spirit of 
all republican institutions. If the people are not to 
rule in the selection of their chief magistrate, why 
should they rule in any other attribute of govern- 
ment? The principle which would exclude the po- 
pular will in this particular, would abolish all free 
governments, and erect despotisms in their stead, of 
an aristocratic or monarchical form. 


Having thus briefly laid down the principles on 
which we think a national convention should be or- 
ganized, Jet us consider the manner in which they 
have hitherto been formed. 

The two great instruments of government by the 
people, are the ballot box and representation. The 
first has been entirely dispensed with by all national 
conventions. The second, alone has been resorted 
to; and one might suppose, that on this acconnt, a 
more careful and elaborate system for obtaining the 
sense of the people by representation, would have 
been put in practice. The first striking peculiarity, 
however, of the representation in a national conven- 
tion, as hitherto organized, is, that it has no uniform 
system atall. Now, that there should be a system, 
good or bad, operating equally on all, we suppose it 
requires but little argument to prove. If one state ap- 
pears as a state in the convention, having suppressed 
the voice of the minorities within its limits; and ano- 
ther appears with a village muster-ground, or county 
representation, by which the will of all its minorities 
is represented, they will be at immense disadvantage. 
In one form of representation, they may be equal in 
the convention; while, by this various representation, 
one state may master a half dozen, any one of which, 
if the popular will was fairly developed, might have 
controlled it. But not only has there been no unl- 
form system of representation in the organization of 
the convention; in one instance at least, there was 
neither system nor representation. Every one knows 
that a vice president of the United States was nade 
by the votes of a Mr. Rucker, who, accidentally be- 
ing in Baltimore when the convention sat, went into 
it, and gave for him seventeen votes—the votes to 
which Tennessee was entitled; and these secured for 
him the nomination. To meet together to obtain 
concert in political action, may be highly expedient; 
but to meet on unequal terms, where the greatest 

olitical power is involved, can never be right.— 
Srery principle of justice and of our free institu 
tions, requires that there should be a uniform system 
of representation for the organization of a national 
convention applicable to all the states. 

Independent of a sel{-constituted representation, 
there are three forms which have been generally 
used, to which it may be important to advert. Del- 
egates have been appointed to a national convention 
by the state legislatures; or they have been sent dir- 
ectly from counties, towns, or districts; or through 
the instrumentality of state conventions called for the 
purpose. 

The state of New York affords, probably, the ian 
specimen of the manner of sending delegates throug” 
a state convention to the national convention. a 


these delegates, at the county meeting, delegates 





\lar in all its duties. In being commander of the 


are selected to be sent to the capital of the state.— 


their lands, and the party itself is divided, both in| army and navy, in the whole duty of protection, and | In the convention at the capital, from these, are S& 


opinion and feeling, as to the individuals who, from | seeing the laws executed, the president acts personal-! lected the delegates to the national convention. 
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peral resolution is proposed, instructing the dele- 
ates how they shali vote in the national convention; 
who, of course, vote accordingly. Here, then, are 
four filtrations of the popular will, through the hands 
of politicians, before it reaches the national conven- 
tion; and when it comes there, it comes with the 
yoice and with the strength of this powertui state.— 
Now we will take it for granted, that, by this repre- 
sentation, the popular will is fairly and fully devello- 
d at each stage of its operation:—what is the ef- 
fect of the system? Suppose the democratic party 
of the state be nearly equally divided in their prefer- 
ences for the individuals to be the president and vice 
president of the United States;—the weaker half of 
the party (thousands and tens of thousands in num- 
ber) are keptout of the national convention. Sup- 
pose, further, that the state is nearly equally divided 
between the federal and democratic parties, and that 
as between the democratic candidates, the whole fed- 
eral party would prefer the individual rejected by the 
democratic state convention;—the result would be, 
that a little over one-fourth of the people would 
in fact be represented whilst these representatives 
would wield the power of the whole state in the con- 
vention, and consequently in making the president. 
Now, this result is not in conformity to the federa- 
tive feature of the constitution, which is resorted to 
when the election fails by the electorial colleges; for 
then, the states being sovereign, and equal in their 
sovereignty, each state has equal weight in deter- 
mining the election, and votes one vote. Nor is it in 
conformity to the other great basis of our institutions 
—the popular will. The delegates are sent to the 
convention by an aggregate majority only of the 
democratic party, which makes them the representa- 
tives of a minority of but little over one-fourth of the 
state; and when this system operates on all the states, 
it is demonstrable, that less than two millions and a! 
half of people (not of voters) living in but seven states, 
out of the seventeen miilions and a half inhabiting 
the twenty six United States, may dictate the presi- | 








dent. By this system, the popular power of a state | 
is commanded in the convention by a federative ac-| 
tion. Each state acts as astate, but wields the pow: | 
erof numbers. This can only be done at the ex-| 
pense of an immense suppression of the popular will. | 
Power is gained to the state, but it is lost to the peo- | 
ple. Liberty yields to the Just of dominion. | 


[have heard of but one argument in defence of 
this system—that the presidential election is practi-' 
cally carried on, in a method somewhat similar, by | 
the general-ticket system, which is obnoxious to 
the same objections and results; and, therefore, it | 
is right to organize the convention on the same prin- | 
ciples. | 

The general ticket system is not prescribed in the | 
constitution for electing the president and vice presi-| 
dent of the United States; and there are many rea-| 
sons for that system in the election for members of | 
congress, which do not apply to the election of pre-| 
sient. Legislative are very different from executive | 
functions. Members of congress, although all of| 
one party from a state, in themselves can do nothing. 
They meet in common with many times their num- 
bers from other states, and are liable to be over- 
ruled by the senate, and by ‘the president with his 
veto. ‘The president, on the contrary, acts alone, 
and within his constitutional sph re, is controlled | 
and controllable by none; whilst he holds in cheek 
the whole legislation of the country. When con- | 
gress adjourns, members of congress are disrobed of | 
their power. No'so the executive. Daily, through- | 
out all the ramifications of the government, at home | 
and abroad, on the citizen here and the nation abroad 
his power is ever active. Members of congress re- | 
present comparatively few, even if they represent a | 
whole state by the general ticket system. The pre-| 
Sident represents, in his functions, every man in the 
United Siates. The fountain of all honor, he bears 
the power, and is the living embodiment, in the oper- | 
ation of the laws, of all the people of the uniow| 
Within the limited sphere of the constitution. The 
one officer is higher, more responsible, and more po- 
Pilar than the other; and therefore requires a closer | 
and more extensive popular control. 

But the attempt to justify the appointment of del- 
egates to a national convention on the general-ticket 
Principle, in the election of president, is not only 

Caping one abuse upon another, but is insisting on 
an analogy wiere no analagy exists. 

If the adoption of the general ticket system ir. the 
Clection of the president of the United States is jus- 
lifiable at all, it is, not upon the ground of making 
the election more conformable to the will of the peo- 
Ple, but of countervailing an unconstitutional ine- 
quality and wrong, which our political opponents in 
other states might attempt to perpetrate. When some 
States of one party, in order that they might carry 
more weight in the presidential election, by suppres- 
Slag the power of the minority with their limits, by 








chinery and personal inducements ip its stead. 


general ticket, adopt this policy, all other states. to 
be equal with them, must adopt it also. Otherwise, 
they might be divided; whilst the states enforcing it 
would be united, and earry therefore double their le- 
gitimate weight in the electoral colleges. If the fed- 
eral party seize the whole power of the states in 
which they are inthe majority, and suppress the 
voice of the democracy within them, the democrats 
must do the same in those states in which they have 
the ascendancy ‘Thisis the justification. But does 
this hostile policy—alone defensible against political 
foes, who have rendered it necessary by their own 
injustice—apply to the assembling‘of political friends? 
A democratic national convention consists only of 
democrats. It is, therefore a congregation of politi- 
cal friends, identified in principles and fate, fighting 
under the same banner, for their common interests | 
and liberties. No portion of them are enemies.— 
Why then should they be treated like enemies? Un- 
like political enemies, excluded—all democrats, it is 
expected will abide by, and support the nomination, 
of the convention. Why then should not all be ad- 
mitted into its consultations? It is not by hostility 
that friendship is usually cemented. Proscription | 
and exclusion in a party, are strange methods for) 
producing zeal, harmony or peace. The principle, 
(or rather the absence of principle) which would ex- | 
clude a portion of the people of a state from the con-| 
vention might exclude the whole. and surrender up | 
at once the whole matter of the presidential election | 
into the hands of party leaders. It is arbitrary, | 
wrong, and no practice or precedent can justify it. | 
The next method commonly used of nominating | 
delegates to the national convention, by party cau- | 
cuscs in the state Jegislatures—is liable in principle, | 
to nearly all the objections urged to the system of 
state conventions. ‘The people in the minorities, are) 
equally suppressed. But in some respects, this me- 
thod of appointment is better. The members of the 
legislatures have actually been voted for by the peo-| 








| ple, and the ballot box is available as a protection | 


and corrective ‘There is some responsibility, and, 
the delegates appoinied to the convention, being but! 
two removes from the people, are better conduits of | 
the popular will. 

The last method in practice of sending. delegates | 
immediately from the people in town, county, or| 


' district assemblies. to the convention, is the only one | 


consistent with the principles we have advocated. | 
In representation, the greatsecret of the popular as-| 
cendaney—the rule of the greatest number—is in 
division. ‘The voice of the people must be taken in} 
parts. to obtain the whole. Suppose one hundred | 
thousand yoters in a state—sixty thousand being of| 
one party, and forty of the other. ‘Take the sense| 
of the whole aggregately, and the sixty thousand | 
rule, and the forty are ruled. The forty are not on-| 
ly not heard, but their numerical power may be used | 
to place a man over them as their ruler, whom they | 
inay distrust, abhor, and fear. But take the sense of | 
the state, in parts of a thousand each, and forty thou- | 
sand will be heard ina general assembly with other | 
states, and may be a part of a majority in the whole | 
union. ‘lo enable as many as possible to rule them-| 
selves, is the principle of a democratic representa- | 
tion; and the expedient to accomplish this rule, is to| 
take the sense of the people in the smallest aggre-| 


was denounced, moreover, as being inconsistent with 
that popular choice and control in the election of 
their chief magistrate, which the constitution con- 
templated and guarantied to the people. These ar- 
guments, prevailed; and the election of 1824, which 
placed general Jackson, above his competitors, des- 
troyed thesystem. Atthe next presidential election, 
general Jackson, without any nomination but from 
the people, was elected over Mr. Adams. The his- 
tory and the fate of the congressional caucus system, 
teach this important lesson—that no intermediate 
agency between the people and their chief magistrate 
in the presidential eleetion, can be sustained, unless 
responding to the popular will, and moving in harmo- 
ny with the spirit of the constitution. 


The power of a national convention, ia uniting the 
democratic party on the election of a president has 
never yet been tried. There never, in past conven- 
tions, has been any difference as to the president; and 
so far, therefore, as this office is concerned, there 
never has been any necessity for calling a convention. 
This method of nomination, originated preparatory 
to general Jackson’s second term, hen Mr. Van Bu- 
ren and Mr. Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, were the most 
prominent candidates for the vice presidency. The 
party was united as to the president, and divided only 
as to the vice president. General Jackon, of course, 
in the convention, was unanimously nominated for 
president and Mr. Van Buren got the vice presidency. 
In the next convention, there was no difference again 





as to the presidency, for the friends of judge White, 


of Tennessee, kept out of the convention. But the 
convention again differed as to the vice presidency, 
and col. Johnson got the nomination, and was lifted 
to the vice presidency over Mr. Rives, of Virginta.— 
In the last convention, held in 1840, Mr. Van Buren 
was the unanimous choice for the presidency. The 
convention again differed as to the vice president, and, 
fearful of the weakness of its authority, it forbore 
making any nomination for this office. For the first 
time now since the system has been restored to, has 
there been any difference in the democratic party, as 
to the president of tiie United States. 

The democratic party is clearly in the ascendant 
in the United States; and if they act in harmony with 
each other, and fairly and faithfully carry out their 
principles, the day is far distant, when they will feel 
the di-aster of another overthrow like that of 1840. 
But there can be no cordial co-operation without con- 
fidence: and there can be no confidence withouta 
spirit of candor, forbearance, and equity in all their 
dealings. Suspicions, jealousies, rivalries, and even 
personal animosities among leaders, will probably al- 
ways exist in every party. These baleful principles 
will be ever too wakeful to seize oneven “the ap- 
pearance of evil,’ to make it evil—to sow dissensions, 
exasperate prejudices, and, in every way, to make 
individuals the party, or the party subordinate to in- 
dividuals. Those who look to something higher than 
men—who belong to a party, not as the personal re- 
tainers of aspiring and ambitious individuals, but as 
followers of truth and liverty, will seek steadily, in 
ihe party’s ascendancy, the country’s good; and, whilst 
they will disdain to wrong or oppress their political 
adversaries, they will still more revolt at the practice 
of injustice towards their party associates. ‘To be 
strong, we must be united; to be united, we must be 





gate numbers possible jconsistent with the number of | just—just in our party arrangements, as well as our 


representatives who can efficiently act, when assem-| 
bled for deliberation. This is the principle sought} 
to be enforced, although very imperfectly, in sending | 
delegates from towns and counties to the convention. | 
‘There is also immense value in the immediate com-| 
munication of the people, by their delegates to the| 
convention, without going through the purifying pro-! 
cess of a half dozen caucus distillations, under the| 
skillful alembics of party politicians. But it is| 
vain to act on this principle, unless generally adopt-| 
ed. When coming in contact with the other two| 
methods of sending delegates to the convention, it is | 
loo weak to be pursued. Yet this principle must be | 
adopted, if a national convention is to be organized, | 
in conformity to the spirit of the constitution, or the | 
supremacy of the people. 

A national convention is not the first expedient of | 
the democratic party, for concentrating theie will) 
and uniting the party in the presidential election.—-| 


On the first election of Mr. Madison, the congres-| 
sional caucus system, for nominating the president) 


and vice president of the United States, was adopt- | 


ed. It continued until after the nomination of Mr. ! 


Crawford. All the other democratic candidates— | 
general Jackson, Mr. Loundes, and Me. Calheun— 
caine out against the congressional eaucus nomina-) 
tion, and were supported in spite of it. Lt was ar- 
gued, that this system had become corrupt, It had) 


. . . ~ . t 
fallen into the hands of politieians, who, eperating 


on the hopes or fears of members of congress. set 4- 





general principles. A party, moving on any other 
principles, moves onward to its grave. 

Let it uot be supposed that the selection of the in- 
dividual fit to be the chief Magistrate of this great re- 
public is an easy matter. It 1s vain to hope for any 
reformation in the general government, but by the 
conjunction of two cireumstances—a reforming con- 
gress, and a reforming executive, If the executive 
be not exact, energetic, and honest in the administra- 
tion of the government, congress will in vain legis- 
late. By mere administration, probably one-fifth of 
all ourexpenditures can be saved. ‘To make account- 
ability rigidly accouut, and responsibility stand up 
with clean hands, before the people, in the vast dis- 
bursements of such a government as ours, requires 


not only a spirit ta rebuke and suppress abuses, but 


the bold tact and industry to find them out in their 
foul hiding places, and, with a whip of ten-fold cords, 
to scourge them from the dark recesses of the govern- 
ment. An easy facility, which hates to offend—an 
indolence, which shrinks from a task which might 
appal a Heroules—a corruption, which looks to of- 
fice as a reward for partisan services, and, therefore, 
winks at the accumulation of government retainers, 
and the misconduct or plunder of party coadjutors— 
will not do, ‘The times require a man for our chief 
magistrate, not only pure himself, but to make others 
pure—not only of good intentions, but of resolute 
will--not only of correct, fixed general principles, 
and personal firmness, but, like a great leader ona 


side the will of the peopie, and substituted party ma-| battle field, capable of breathing his, own high spirit 


Jt} into all whom he may call to aid in the great work 
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of redeeming the country from the wretched political 
quackery and teeming abuses, which long years of 
false legislation have engendered. The people have 
demanded reform. The whigs promised it. They 
have not redeemed their promises, and they have 
been rejected by the people with scorn. The demo- 
‘crats promise it. They must fulfil their promises, or 
a fate equally ignominious awaits them. 

The federal party cannot be a reform party.— 
Their principle of government intervention in every 
thing, is essentially corrupt, and fatal to all purity 
in administration, or even the existence of a repub- 
lican form of government. The democratic party 
alone can be a reform party; and when they profess 
economy, retrenchment, low and just taxes, and a 
strict adherence to the constitution, they profess to 
do only what all their policy and principles require. 
Not to reform, is hardly a disgrace to federalism.— 
The only disgrace is, in attempting the paltry impos- 
ture, the impudent Charlatanism of deceiving the 
people, by professions which can only be fulfilled by 
abandoning all their principles. But when the demo- 
cratic party, with contrary principles carry out the 
practices of federalists—when they fail to insure to 
the people a restricted, frugal, and honest adminis- 
tration of the government—they are traitors indeed; 
traitors to all their principles and to the people.— 
And to whom shall the people then turn for salvation? 
They will have tried both parties; and both parties 
failing them, they may give up hopelessly to the re- 
sistless tide of corruption which sweeps the govern- 
ment over the cataract. 


The time when a national cenvention should as- 
semble, may be an essential element of its successful 
operation. On this point there ought to be no diffe- 
rence in the party; for all ought to yield to any rea- 
sonable scruples entertained by any portion of the 

arty against a premature and hurried movement.— 
he object being to harmonize and satisfy all our 
friends, none ought to be excluded who at any time 
would come to the convention; and that day, there- 
fore, which will bring the fullest and fairest repre- 
seniution from the people, will be the best. There 
are principles, however, which should not be disre- 
garded in determining the time. Respect for the people 
requires that the convention should have their latest 
and corairet pal bya, aby in the selection of their chief 
magistrate. It will not do to say that the people 
have made up their minds in favor of particular in- 
dividuals, and, therefcre, the convention should at 
once assemble. If the fact is so, it would prove that 
there was no need of a convention, and will justify a 
meeting four years as well as four months before the 
election. Nor does it establish any thing against the 
oad of delay; for what harm can waiting do?— 
oes not haste look hke a lurking fear that the peo- 
ple might change? May it not arise from a distrust 
of the people? If the people have determined their 
choice, then delay will only give them the opportu- 
nity a little longer to weigh their determinations, and 
if they choose, to change them. On the contrary, 
if the people have not made up their minds in the 
selection of their rulers, of course the convention 
ought not to assemble. It is not called to choose for 
the people, or to instruct them how to choose, but to 
give forth their choice. Nor will it do, in justifica- 
tion of a premature meeting of the convention, to 
urge that the democratic party are differing among 
themselves; and the convention, by nominating cer- 
tain individuals, will close all differences. What 
are all these differences but developments of the po- 
ular will? The people are speaking—that is all.— 
oes this offend you? Do you dread the voice of the 
eople? or would you have them to be mute, either 
rom an incapability of having an opinion, ora slavish 
fear of expressing it? When the people speak, we 
should hear. When they seem to differ, we should 
ause, and wait their matured and considerate will. 

e assured, we can neither suppress the people’s 
voice, nor force down upon them one whom they 
shall not choose to rule over them; and all attempts 
to forestall their judgment and anticipate their choice, 
will eventuate in defeat, disaster, and disgrace.— 
There is a wisdom in time often beyond reasoning. 
Mistakes on this point have, within five years, 
wrecked both of the two great parties in the country, 
by two extra sessions of congress. The ‘‘tide in the 
affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune,” will fatally reverse its current, when it 
meets with a distrust, which would force or circum- 
vent the popular will; or a contempt, which over- 
looks or denies the popular intelligence. Let us con- 
fide in each other, and respect and trust the people; 
and take that time for the meeting of the convention, 
to which there can be no just objections. The latest 
period, consistent with subsequent voting of the peo- 

le at the polls, and the action of the electoral col- 
eges, is that which, on this point, will harmonize all 
differences, and which every sound principle of de- 
mocracy demands. Then let the voice of the people 


be heard in the convention. Let it be be heard in its 
latest, loudest, fullest volume; and all differences in 
the party, as to the individuals selected to be their 
candidates, will then cease; for none will dare disobey 
the people, or aitempt to counteract their omnipotent 
behests. All will move in friendship and harmony to- 
gether; and the peace and triumph of the democra- 
tic party will be secured. 

A convention is necessary to unite the democratic 
party—a convention which will truly reflect the 
wishes and feelings of the democracy, and move in 
accordance with the spirit of the convention. Those 
who oppose an organization, which will accomplish 
these ends, whatever pretexts they may advance, 
are in reality, opposed to a convention. No, true 
friend of a convention of the people, should’ insist 
on terms, which outrage the conscience, and militate 
against the plainest principles of duty to the people 
and the constitution. Let those who insist upon such 
terms take the responsibility, and attempt not to 
charge it upon others. Fearlessness and fairness, 
even in wrong, often make wrong respectable; but 
when supporting truth and justice, they will ever be 
irresistible. 
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TREATY OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
QUINTUPLE ALLIANCE. 











From the National Intelligencer. 

We are among those who rejoiced most sincerely 
at the issue of the negotiations which were carried 
on last summer in this city between the British spe- 
cia! minister and the American secretary of state.— 
The treaty which was the result of those negotia- 
tions, was ratified, as is known, by the senate of the 
United States by a very large majority of its mem- 
bers, and is highly satisfactory, as we believe, to an 
equally large majority of the people of the country. 
It settled questions of difficulty of long standing, and 
of such a nature as more than once to have threa- 
tened immediate disturbance of the peaceful relations 
subsisting between the two countries. The treaty 
has also been ratified by the English government, and 
probably is, on the whole satisfactory to the English 
people. But is has the singular fate of being violent- 
ly assailed, in England, asa base surrender of Eng- 
lish rights, at the same time thatit is assailed by a 


as a surrender of American rights. From the notes 
of preparation which have been sounded, we think 
it not improbable that a general debate on the treaty 
may spring up in congress when the appropriate mea- 
sures for carrying its provisions into effect shall come 
under consideration. In the mean time, we have 
thought it our duty to present some general remarks 
on the subject, occasionally, as our own time, and the 
crowded state of our columns, during the session of 
congress, may permit. 

Having this purpose in view, a friend has very op- 
portunely placed at our disposal a letter, which we 
publish to-day. The writer’s name is not subjoined 
to the copy furnished us; but we believe there is no 
impropriety in announcing the author. He is the 
venerable Peter S. Duponceau, of Philadelphia.— 
Mr. Duponceau is known universally in this coun- 
try, as a lawyer and jurist of large experience and 
higheminence. In his youth a soldier of the revolution, 
and through his whole life an ardent American in 
feeling and character, no man is more alive to what- 
ever affects the rights and interests of his country, 
or her honor and renown among foreign states. 

In transmitting this letter to his friend, Mr. Du- 
ponceau says: ‘It is the last effort of the old soldier 
of the revolution. I gloryinthis title. It is the first 
and the highest I have ever borne, and there are few 
now living to share it with me.” Fervently do we 
hope that this prediction may not prove true, and that 
more efforts may yet proceed from his strong and 
highly enlightened mind. Still longer life, health, 
the continued respect of the community, and the un- 
abated love of friends, be yet the portion of the 
well-tried patriot, the accomplished jurist, and “the 
old soldier of the revolution.” 


me 


LETTER. 

Philadelphia, January 7, 1843. 
My pear siz: I return you many thanks, for the 
correspondence of Mr. Webster with lord Ashburton, 
on the subjects of the Creole, the Caroline, and the 
impressment of seamen, which you have had the 
goodness to send to me. I have read it with great plea- 
sure, and am satisfied that on these three subjects 
Mr. Webster hasdone all that could be done under 
existing circumstances. Had he protracted the ne- 


gotiation on these minor points it might have endan- 
gered the whole, as recent events render probable.— 
i doubt very much whether, after the. great triumph 
of Great Britain in China, we could obtain at present 





a fuvorable treaty. 


— 





as to the impressment of our seamen, I am per- 
suaded that it will never again take place. The great 
increase of the population of the British Islands wij] 
render it unnecessary, and other considerations, which 
you may easily guess at, will induce Great Britain 
to abstain from exercising that pretended right.— 
Great Britain, it is true, never gives up her theories 
but she knows very well how to accommodate her 
practice to the existing state of things. Thus, at the 
time of the armed neutrality, she did not abandon what 
she called belligerent rights, but she prudently ab- 
stained from searching or seizing her enemy’s goods 
on board of neutral vessels during the remainder of 
our revolutionary war. I have no doubt thatif we 
should remain neutral in a future maritime war our 
neutrality will be respected, because it will be an 
armed neutrality, and because our weight in the 
scale of either of the belligerents will induce serioys 
considerations which would prevent such excess as 
took place in former contests. 


But, leaving for the present these subordinate 
questions, | must draw your attention to the eighth 
and ninth articles of the Washington treaty, which [ 
consider as the most important ofall. ‘That treaty is, 
in my opinion a glorious triumph of our country over 
combined Europe. It has broken to pieces the fa- 
mous quintuple alliance, which threatened to pros- 
trate our maritime independence. I shall touch as 
little as possible on the objects of the different pow- 
ers who acceded to that treaty; but] shall draw your 
particular attention to the effects which it would 
have produced on our commerce and navigation, if 
our veto had not been boldly and timely interposed, 
and to the consequences which followed our glorious 
treaty. As I have entered upon this subject, permit 
me to explain myself somewhat more at length, and 
present it to you in an historical point of view. 


The revolution of July, 1830, which placed the 
present king on the throne of France, produced an 
entire change in the politics of Europe. The conti- 
nental powers were afraid of its progress, and fear- 
ed for the safety of their thrones. They were alien- 
ated from France, which remained in the midst of 
Europe without a friendor ally. She was compelled 
to throw herself into the arms of Great Britain, and 





few persons in the United States,with equal violence, | 


in her critical situation, she could not do otherwise 
| than adopt the policy of her powerful friend. But 
|a few years before she had stood forth the great 
champion of the freedom of the seas, and now she 
found herself obliged to aid Great Britain in mea- 
sures tending to its destruction. She had protested 
| against the search of neutral vessels in time of war 
|and now she submitted to the search of her own in 
time of peace. She signed with Great Britain two 
successive treaties, in 1831 and in 1833, by which she 
| agreed to the search and seizure of her vessels when 
| suspected of being employed in the African slave 
trade. It is true that the stipulation was mutual, but 
| what signifies mutuality between nations of unequal 
strength; It does not appear that France ever ven- 
| tured, since the signature of those treaties, to search 
oreven to visit a single British vessel, while on the 
other hand we have heard their numerous complaints 
'of illegal seizures of her own. Such is the alliance 
: between the strong and the weak. 


This alliance, as may well be imagined, occasioned 
great joy in England. The newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews, forgot their usual abuse, and even 
praised and exalted France to the skies. ‘The queen 
of Great Britain was heard, in her speeches to par- 
liament, to speak in the kindest terms of her good 
ally, the king of the French. England and France, 
allied together, were to give the Jaw to all the world. 


But this honeymoon did not last Jong. A differ- 
lence arose between the two allied powers on the sub- 
| ject of what was called tie oriental question. After 
a long negotiatiun, France, believing that the inter- 
ests of the great continental powers—that is to Svy 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria—favored her side of the 
question, proposed that they should be jomed in the 
negotiation, to which England gave her consent.— 
But their decision, contrary to the expectation ol 
France, was given against her; and what, tous Amer- 
icans who are ignorant of the ambages of Europeat 
politics, will appear more extraordinary, Russia, the 
leading power, induced her allies to sign with Eng- 
land the treaty as proposed by her, without even g1V" 
ing notice to France of their intention. It has been 
said that the object of Russia was to break the alli- 
ance which then existed between France and Great 
Britain; but that is nothing to us; it is enough for 
me to say that the alliance was effetually broken. 


France now found herself in a more critical situa- 
tion than she had been in since her late revolution. 
She had lost the friendship of Great Britain, and was 
again alone in the centre of Europe without a ‘ae 
or ally. She at first determined to remain insulatee, 
to have nothing to do with the politics of other na- 
tions, and attend only to her own affairs. But he: 
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neighbors would not suffer it; athough their combin- 
ed force was vastly superior to that of France, they 

retended to be afraid of her, and insisted upon her 

jsarming; otherwise war was threatened! England 
also found the French navy too strong and that like- 
wise must be reduced. What was france to do in 
her desperate situation? A reconciliation with Eng- 
Jand was her only chanee, and it was the measure 
which she adopted. 

But it was a lame reconciliation. England now 
had France entirely in her power, and she did not 
hesitate to avail herself of it. She formed a project 
of uniting all Europe, in appearance at least, in a 
crusade against the African slave trade, and that 
was to be done by a treaty, which should contain 
the right of mutual search ona much more exten- 
sive scale than that of her separate treaties with 
Franee, and with circumstantial details which left 
hardly any vessel free from seizure, or at least from 
interruption in the course of her voyage; and France, 
humiliated France, submitted to be her instrument to 
persuade the continental powers, who cared very 
Tittle about the African slave trade, to become par- 
tiestothattreaty. It isso evident that France would 
not have done that of her own accord, so opposed it 
was to her interests, andto her avowed principles, 
that there cannot be the least doubt of her having 
been compelled to it, by the moral force which Great 
Britain had now acquired overher. To the astonish- 
ment, no doubt, of the continental powers, she join- 
ed Great Britain in her application to Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, to accede to the contemplated trea- 
ty. Ithas been said that, after having separated 
France from Great Britain, it was expected that that 
treaty would be the means of separating the former 
from America, or rather of putting the two nations 
in a false position with regard to each other, as their 
liberal or republican principles had always been ob- 
noxious to the absolute sovereigns of Europe, and 
many believed that it was the reason which was se- 
cretly used to induce them to a measure so contrary 
to their interests. But these are only suppositions 
with which I have nothing to do, being contented 
with relating facts, on which you may form your 
own conclusions. I am willing to believe that Great 
Britain was actuated in all these things by her ar- 
dent zeal, for the suppression of the slave trade.— 
And so were Cortez and Pizarro, for the propagation 
of the christain faith, when they invaded Mexico 
and Peru. In matters of this kind lam always dis- 
posed to take the most charitable views. 

lt is probable that France hesitated a good while 
before she would consent to make the great sacrifice 
that was required of her. The British press under- 
took to administer the stimulants. France was de- 
nounced to Europe as a faithless nation, as a lunatic, 
to be kept in chains. (See the Foreign Quarterly 
Review of July, 1841, article VILL. ‘‘ France and Eu- 
rope.” ) England, as you have seen, was in alliance 
with the three great continental powers, to the ex- 
clusion of France. The hint was sufficiently intel- 
ligible, and it did not fail of its effect. 

England was not satisfied with having the great 
powers of Europe parties to her contemplated treaty. 
The United States were also to be made to accede 
to it, by gentle means if possible. In case of her 
not being disposed to join in the alliance, it was ex- 
pected that she could not resist the moral force of 
all Europe brought to bear upon her. A negotiation 
was thereupon opened between the British ministry 
and our minister, Mr. Stevenson. ‘The correspon- 
dence which took place in this negotiation between 
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and to soften as much as he could, and make it more 
palatable, he used a philological argument, which is 
so curious and amusing that it -leserves to be noticed: 
‘We do not intend,” said he, ‘‘to search your vessels, 
but only to visit them.” ‘I'his admirable argument 
consisted entirely of the substitution of a French 
word for an English one of the same meaning: for 
it is well known that the English word search, as em- 
ployed in this negotiation, cannot be rendered other- 
wise in the French language than by the word visit, 
which is used in all their maritime laws and ordi- 
nances to express the search made on board of a 
neutral vessel in time of war. It is used, also, to 
express searches on land, by virtue of what we call 
a search warrant. Every one has heard or read of 
the domiciliary visits, (Anglice searches), which took 
place in France during the reign of terror, and these 
certainly were not complimentary. Lord Aberdeen 
probably thought that the French language was un- 
known in this country, and so, on the supposition that 


war, and that it was only bellum, and then he might 
have tried to explain away the Latin word as he did 
the French one, without success. The president of 
the United States, at the opening of the session of 
congress December 7th, 1841, has shown that he 
well understood that the French and the English word 
meant exactly the same thing. 


Meanwhile, the negotiation of the quintuple treaty 
between England and the four European powers, in- 


London by the respective ministers on the 20th of 
Dec. 1841. This conclusion could not have been 
known in this country, when congress met, on the 7th 
of the same month. 


Stevenson. The pretension of Great Britain to 
search our vessels in time of peace, whether we con- 


tions, which they had themselves interpolated into 
the international code, had met with general repro- 
bation. ‘The president, in his message, In communi- 


patriotic feeling, fulminated his anathema againstit, 
and declared to the world that the American nation 
would not submit to such an imposition, even if it 
were dictated to them by all the other nations com- 
bined. Thus he interposed his veto against the un- 
holy alliance that threatened our liberties, and this 
veto was responded to with applause by the whole 
country, from Maine to Louisiana. 

This formidable veto fell like a thunderbolt on as- 
tonished Europe. It arrived in England a short time 
after the signature of the treaty, before the protocol 
had been closed by the ratification of the allied so- 
vereigns. It had not yet been ratified by the sove- 
reign of France. It excited considerable agitation 
on the continent. The press took hold of it, and 
the subject was discussed in all its bearings in Great 
Britain and in France, and wherever the press was 
free to treat of such matters. Mr. Wheaton at Ber- 
lin, and General Cass at Paris, made known their 
opinions to the world, and showed the danger to 
which commerce in general, and that of America in 
particular, would be exposed, if the treaty should 
receive its final sanction. ‘The latter made an able 
and energetic representation to Louis Philippe, which 





the British and American ministers has been pub- 
lished. On a perusal of these papers, it appears 
evident that the British government at that time had 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of France and 
the other powers to the proposed treaty, and that 
matters of detail remained only to be settled’ pre- 
Vious to its final conclusion. The tone of Lord Pal- 
merston, and of Lord Aberdeen, who succeeded him 
on the overthrow of the whig party, fully, in my 
Opinion, warrants this conclusion. ‘The accession of 
the United States seems to appear to the British min- 
isters as of little consequence; they could not, they 
Said, carry their treaties with other powers into ef- 
fect, without submitting to search vessels sailing 
under American colors, and from this allegation, it 
might easily be inferred that American ships would 
be seerched whether or not they consented to it.— 
This was a new article in the international code, which 
Great Britain undertook to declare and promulgate; 
and it was also an indirect menace that she would 
Search our ships whether we consented to it or not; 
and, indeed, the British cruisers had already begun 
to act on this novel principle, by interrupting the 
American commerce on the coast of Africa, and a 
Continuation of the same practice was naturally to be 
expected. 

‘This was harsh, and indeed insufferable language. 
Lord Aberdeen seems to have well understood it; 





' was approved by our government. ‘Thus the project 
‘became fully understood. The French people were 
| fired with indignation, considering that treaty an en- 


commerce and the liberty of the seas. 


brought by them into discussion. 


the continental powers to join in. 


sors had been so long contending for. The situation 


They had a hard gauntlet to run. 


not yet appear to be at an end. 
at the time I am speaking of, the spirit of the nation 
was up, and the treaty was condemned by such an 


government were obliged to pause. ‘t’o ratify the 
treaty at that moment was out of the question, for 
the sovereign people had spoken, and their veto was 
not to be despised. ‘The French munisters therefore 
hesitated and temporized; the other high contracting 
powers did not yet despair of obtaining their end.— 
They agreed that the protocol should remain opev, 





cluding France, was advancing, and it was signed at | 
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sented to it or not, on the pretence of a law of na-|as may be supposed to have taken place. 


cating these things to congress, yielding to a noble | 
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croachment before unheard of on the freedom of | 


overwhelming majority, that the monarch and his | 








to give to Louis Philippe time for consideration, and 
in the meanwhile we may well suppose that ai! pos- 
sible efforts were made to induce him to comply with 
their wishes. Their hopes were so strong that they 
rejected all offers of modifying the treaty. The bond, 
the whole bond, and nothing but the bond, was insist- 
ed upon. 

Notwithstanding this apparent firmness, the queen 
and ministry of Great Britain were aiso under great 
embarrassment. Their affairs in China and in India 
looked gloomy. The continental powers must now 
feel themselves in a disagreeable, if not in a ridicu- 
Joys situation. America would probably follow the 
example of France, and refuse her accession to the 
quintuple treaty. Hauteur and prepotency had been 
tried in vain with the United States; a milder tone 
must now be adopted. It was not impossible, per- 
haps, to play her against France, as it had been at- 
tempted to play France against her; and if both 


'shoulu resist, the object of the alliance was at an 
we were also ignorant of the Latin, he might have | end. 


said, when the capture and destruction of the Caro-/ ed States, as a minister, a nobleman who had resid- 
line came under discussion, that it was not an act of | ed among us, who was favorably known to our citi- 


It was resolved, therefore, to send to the Unit- 


zens, and connected with this country by marriage. 
A man of real talents, but of agreeable manners and 
a conciliating disposition. Lord Ashburton was that 
minister, and a better choice could not have been 
made. He arrived at Washington in April, in the 
year 1842, and negotiations were immediately com- 
menced between him and Mr. Webster, our secreta- 
ry of state, which continued until the 9th of August 
in the same year, when a treaty was concluded and 
signed by the two ministers, and was in due time ra- 
tified by the governments of both nations. 

The correspondence which took place on various 


subjects of this treaty has been communicated to con- 


gress,and made public. But we see nothing in that 


But the correspondence which was carried on with | printed correspondence relative to the quintuple alli- 
the British ministry in August and September pre- | ance, or to the ciforts which probably were made by 
ceding was well known to our government, to whom | the British minister to induce us to join in it. 
it had been transmitted by our able negotiator, Mr. | ther the discussion of this subject was carried on 


Whe- 


verbally or in writing does not appear. We only 
know the result of such conversations or conferences 
This re- 
sult appears from the eighth and ninth articles of ihe 
treaty, which no doubt are well known to you, and 
which | need not repeat. 

In the first of these articles, the only one in which 
the subject could have been introduced, not a word 
is said of the quintuple alliance, or of the right of 
mutual search. Both, on the contrary, are virtually 
excludéd. ‘The United States and Great Britain 
bind themselves to maintain severally, on the Afri- 
can coast, a flotilla, carrying at least a certain num- 
ber of guns, which are to cruise, independently of 
each other, for the suppression of the slave trade.— 
These little squadrons are to enforce, separately and 
respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of each 
of the two countries. From which it follows, by a 
necessary inference, that vessels bearing the flag of 
the United States are not to be searched or molested 
by any ships of war but our own. Great Britain 
may avail herself, if she pleases, of the permission 
given her by other nations to interfere with their na- 
vigation. On no pretence can she take the same Jiber- 
ty with ours. 

By the second of these articles the two powers 
agree to unite in their endeavors to persuade certain 
governments to take stronger measures than it ap- 
pears they have hitherto done to suppress the odious 
slave trade. 

This treaty, my dear sir, as I shall presently show 
you, was the death blow of the quintuple alliance, 
and we owe much to the address of our minister in 
bringing it to its happy conclusion. 

Yet i understand that this treaty, and particularly 


The French | the articles which I have just meutioned, and which 
legislature took the alarm, and the subject was/|1 consider so honorable to our government and to our 
The king, an ho-| nation, has already been objected to in our legisla- 
jnest and a moral man, considered himseif bound to | tive halls, and is to be severely attacked when the 
ratify the compact which his minister had induced | appropriations for carrying certain measures arising 
He could not but} out of it into execution shall come to be discussed. 
feel, however, that his good faith had led him too} Such are the etlects of patty spirit. 
far, and that his ministers had sacrificed those | Utrecht, the first step of the ladder which raised 
principles of maritime freedom which his predeces- | Great Britain to her present astonishing eminence, 
| was so violently opposed in the British parliament 
of the ministers, indeed, was truly embarassing.— | that its negotiators with difficulty escaped with their 
Their trouble | lives, and the great Bolingbroke was forced to seek 
arising from this treaty and the preceding ones do| his safety by voluntary exile. But posterity has done 
Be that asit may, |him justice, as weil as to those who co-operated 


The treaty of 


with him in that great work. And so history will 
present the treaty of Washington to the world, as 
a great and noble victory, obtained by our country 
over all Europe; combined against our maritime in- 
dependence. 

{ have not heard the objections that are made to 
the eighth and ninth articles of the treaty; but | can 
easily suppose what they are. Without attempting 
to raise any of those phantoms, permit me to consi- 


'der with you the situation in which our minister was 
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pleeee when this negotiation was opened, and what 
etter result he could have obtained than the one 
which is before us. 

We are not, and probably shall never be, acquaint- 
ed with the contents of Lord Ashburton’s instrue- 
tions, but it is probable that the question of mutual 
search was not entirely omitted in them. No doubt 
his lordship was to bring this question once more be- 
fore the view of government, with, perhaps, a varie- 
iy of modifications, which could not be agreed to.— 

ut afler the solemn protest of the president against 
any interpolation in the existing law of nations with- 
out our consent, the feeling which it had excited in 
the United States against the searching of vessels in 
time of peace, and the effect which these things had 
produced in Europe, it is impossible to suppose that 
our negotiator would or could, without incurring the 
heaviest responsibility, have agreed to any modifica- 
tion of the exercise of the right of search, though 
under the color of mutuality, and with the substitu- 
tion of a French for an English technical expression, 
both of which were known to have the same mean- 
ing, very much like ‘‘fair lady” and “lady fair.°— 
This supposition, therefore, must be left entirely out 
of the question. 

] am informed that it is contended by some that 
the treaty should have been entirely silent on every 
thing concerning the slave trade, or alluding, though 
ever so indirectly, to the right of search. But this 
silence might have been misconstrued, as it did not 
negative in any intelligible manner, the claim which 
Great Britain had set up to the right of searching 
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of Africa or the slave trade; they were not fired, 
like England, with a holy enthusiasm in favor of the 
sable race; they were only, in my opinion, “men in 
buckram,” associated with Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of overawing the government of the United 
States, and compelling us by the display of an im- 
mense force to accede to the quintuple alliance, or 
to submit to its dictation. What separate objects 
they had in view is not for me to examine, but they 
are sufficiently obvious. The phantom of democracy, 
held up to their view as advancing with giant strides 
by aneloquent but fanciful French writer, made them 
blind to their true interests. I am well convinced 
that they will not add a single ship from the Baltic, 
the German Ocean, or the Black Sea to the force 
of Great Britain in the African seas or elsewhere.— 
They may, therefore, be considered together as one 
and only a nominal party to the great combination of 
powers. 


Then, on the other side, stands Great Britain 
alone, and forming in effect the whole alliance. The 
names of Russia, Austria and Prussia will continue 
to appear on the protocol asa broken lance in the 
hands of a warrior, telum imbelle sine ictu. 

Over this formidable combination our treaty may 
be considered as a complete triumph. It is probable 
that our example will be imitated by other powers; 
by those at least who respect their own independence 
and that of their flag, and who will not permit any 
nation, however powerful, to usurp the dominion of 
the sea. We are told that France has offered to 





ships, without our consent, in execution of her trea- 
ties with other powers. It might have been repre- 
sented in Europe as a kind of tacit submission on our 
part, and those who hesitated finally to sanction the 
quintuple alliance, might have found themselves, 
perhaps, in grealer embarrassment. We had made 
our voice heard by the world, and we were now 
bound to tell Great Britain, “thus far shall we go, 
and no further;” and that would not have been done 
otherwise, without breaking through all forms of de- 
licacy, than by telling how far we could join with 


her in her endeavors to suppress the slave trade, | 


which negatived every other mode, and was in legal 
language, the “exclusion of a conclusion.”” This we 
did by the two articles in question. It was impossib!e 
that our meaning should be mistaken. 

But there was another reason, a stronger reason, 
that must have induced us to make those two articles 
apart of the treaty. We had to convince Great 
Britain and the whole world that our zeal for the 
suppression of the abominable trade carried on, on 
the coast of Africa had not slackened, and that we 
were as anxious as they to give it its death blow, 
with the single reservation of our maritime and com- 
mercial independence. No law that we might sepa- 
rately have made could have fully attained that most 
desirable object. We wanted England herself to be 
satisfied with our efforts, and to make it known to the 
world in the Janguage of a solemn compact. This 
was fully understood in Europe, and is sufficiently 
evidenced by the effects which it immediately pro- 
duced, and which alone are a full and complete jus- 
tification of the treaty. 


Scarcely was this treaty known in France than the | 


spirit of that gallant nation was raised to the highest 
pitch. The public voice became louder and louder; 
the embarrassment of the government ceased in an 
instant; the king’s ministry signified to Great Britain 
and the coalition that France decidedly renounced 
the quintuple alliance; that the treaty should not 
be ratified; and that the protocol might be closed 
without her; which was accordingly done, and 
we may say that from that moment the quintuple 
alliance, though it remained quadruple in form and 


in appearance, was to ali contemplated purposes dis- | 


solved. 
This coalition, so formidable and threatening in its 


inception and in its progress, now consisted only of 


two parties, one of which had never been disposed 
to render to the principal ally any efficient assistance 
in the suppression of the slave trade. On one side 
were the emperor Nicholas, the descendant of the 
illustrious Catherine, the author of the armed neu- 


| Great Britain, but without suceess to substitute our 
|eizhth and ninth articles for the treaties of 1831 and 
| 1833, which are soon to expire. Our principle will, 
| L hope, in time become the lawof Europe. Indeed, 
| the consequences of that instrument will be, in my 
opinion, more important than we are at present 
aware of. I would not be astonished to see it operate 
a gradual but perceptible change in the federative 
system of Europe. The first symptoms of it may 
perhaps be perceived in the debates of the British 
and French Parliaments which are soon to meet, and 
in occasional articles in the Augsburg Gazette and 
the Vienna Observer. But this discussion would carry 
me too far. 

I do not mean to deny that Great Britain is mak- 
ing great and honorable efforts for the suppression of 
the African slave trade, and that there is in her peo- 
ple a general enthusiasm, which some have called 
fanatacism, for the attainment of that object. How 
could we deny in that nation the existence of a feel- 
ing which animates us in common with them, and 
with what justice could we say that their efforts, as 
well as our own, are not directed to that noble and 
| glorious object? But, unfortunately, other interests 
| of a less elevated nature have been almost always 
| found to be mingled with those of religion and hu- 
|manity. History is full of such examples. Thus in 
| the present instance, our zeal for the suppression of 
| the African slave trade is mixed with the no less im- 
| portant object of the freedom of commerce and the 
independence of our flag; while Great Britain, on 
the contrary, aspires to the dominion of that element. 

While we agree entirely in principle, that illustrious 
| nation and our own are found to differ in the means, 
| but in the means only, of carrying our great design 
| into elfect. 

You will not, I hope, believe, my dear sir, that in 
ascribing to Great Britain the desire of obtaining the 
sovereignty of the seas, I am preferring against ber 
/an unjust accusation. It is, after all, a great anda 
| noble ambition, and for more than a century she has 
‘honorably avowed it, ‘Britannia rule the waves” 
| is the favorite burden of her patrioticsongs. At the 
festive board of the lovely queen, at the tables of 


_her ministers and of the grandees of her realm, on 








; 





believe it to be the production of some discontented 
member of the opposition in the British parliament. 
Its object seems to be to prove that the interests of 
Great Britain have been sacrificed to those of the 
United States, and this sacrifice is attributed to 
the honest simplicity of Lord Ashburton and the 
superior cunning and diplomatic skill of our nego- 
tiator. 

‘| he writer treats in the first place of the bounda.- 
ry question. On this subject he appears to be pos- 
sessed of information which cannot have been ob- 
tained from any other source than diplomatic ar. 
chives. The result of his long discussion is, that 
Lord Ashburton has been completely duped. Qp 
the subject of the Caroline, his lordship has been 
drawn into a humiliating apology in the name of his 
government. In the affair of the Creole, we are en- 
lirely in the wrong. 

As to the impressment of our seamen, we may be 
abstractly in the right, but there is much to be said 
in favor of the British side of the question; and, after 
all, Great Britain will never abandon her favorite 
theory of perpetual allegiance. 


I looked with great anxiety for the writer’s opin- 
ion on the subject of the eighth and ninth articles of 
the treaty. I found it at last in two short paragraphs, 
which convince me of his unwillingness to say much 
on the question which they involve. Of the 9th ar- 
ticle he only says that it is no concession to Great 
Britain, because it 1s conformable to the principles 
and policy of the United States. The eighth arti- 
cle he considers as of no consequence; the only 
thing remarkable in it is that it dues not concede the 
mutual right of search; but much will depend, in his 
opinion, on the instructions to be given to the com- 
manders of the ships of war of the two countries. 

You may judge of my surprise in finding such an 
article in a respectable Faris periodical. 1 expected 
at least to have found some slight expression of gra- 
titude for the important service we hac rendered to 
the French nation and to its government. But for the 
timely interposition of our presidential veto, Louis 
Philippe would, without hesitation, have ratified the 
treaty of the quintuple alliance, as he considered hin- 
self morally bound to do. 


The appearance of this state paper and the effects 
it produced in France made him hesitate, and that 
hesitation continued durinz several months, until the 
publication of our treaty put an endto it. Then his 
doubts immediately ceased, and the secession of 
France from the fatal treaty was formally made known 
to the disapointed potentates*. By this secession 
France recovered her commercial and maritime in- 
dependence, subject only to the two honeymoon 
treaties which wiil soon expire, and you will I hope 
agree with me that it gave us some claim to her gra- 
titude. 

But, leaving these considerations out of the ques- 
tion, I have only meant to show to you, by noticing 
this to me unexpected French publication, that the 
Washington treaty is considered in Europe as a great 
triumph obtained by the United States, and I have no 
doubt that such will be the opinion of our national 
legislature when the subject shall come to be consid- 
ered by them. 











[* he representatives of the several powers, convened 
again at London on November the 15‘h and after taking 
note of the refusal of France to accede to the quia uple 
treaty finaly on that day closed the proivcol. Nute Ku] 
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Janvary 26. Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, appeared 





board of her ships of war, and wherever she governs 
| at sea or Jand, the admirable ode which has immor- 
talized these words and its beautiful melody are said 
or sung with enthusiasm. Our collateral objects, as 
| you see, are widely different, but by our late treaty 
|we have agreed to pursue them separately in peace 
| while we are united by a higher interest. 

| It is time to conclude this much too long letter. I 
shall, therefore, say nothing of the other parts of the 


' 
; 





| in his seat. 
Mr. Bayard, from the naval committee reported a 
| bill to amend the act entitled ‘‘an act to re-organize 
the navy department of the United States.” ‘ 
| [This bill provides that the bureaus of consiruc~ 
tion, equipment, and repairs shal] be divided into 
‘two distinct bureaus, viz: a bureau of construction 
| and repairs, and a bureau of equipment; and the bu: 


trality, and of Paul, who, after, her death, attempted | Washington treaty. The settlement of the boundary | reau of crdnance and hydrography shall be divide 


in vain to revive it; the king of Prussia, the nephew 
of Frederick the Great, who first compelled Great 


Britain to pay damages for the illegal seizure of | this blessed peace long, very long, continue! A war | the different bureaus and the clerks is_ ves 
neutral vessels in the war of 1744, (I allude. to the! between Great Britain and this country would be | 
celebrated case of the Silesia loan, the issue of 


which is not generally known, at Jeast in this coun- 
try;) and, lastly; the emperor of Austria, the sove- 
reign of Venice, and in right of her Doges, his pre- 


| question is honorable to both nations, and shows a mu- 
tual desire to remain at peace with each other. May 


| terrible indeed; it would unhinge the world. 
deus avertat. Lam, &c. 


| P. 8. Since this letter was written I have read 


Quod 


into two parts, viz: one of ordnance a peer 
of hydrography. The appointment of the chiels 
ol hycrography Pp ted in the 
secretary of the navy. The bill also fixes the num 
ber and salaries of the officers and clerks. 

The Oregon bili was resumed, 

Mr. Linn spoke in reply to Mr. McDuffie and re 


° at this question was sprung @ 
butted the allegation that this q ¢ hah ie 


decessors, the husband of the sea, now careless of| with astonishment in the Revue des deux Mondes, of | an unpropitious momont. Mr. Floyd, presi : 


the honor of his noble spouse. These three sove-, the 15th of October last, a long article on the Wash- 
reigns, of interests and principles so opposite to those | ington treaty, containing more than twenty pages of | Jackson, and successive committee 
small close print, which I could not have expected 
to find in that leading periodical of a friendly na- 
tensible ubject. They cared very little for the coast! tion. Were that article in an English paper, I shou. *! the subject to the attention of the 


of Great Britain, cannot be considered as having 
entered into that alliance with her for the same os- 





President Adams, president 

after committee 
c 

had again and again brought and urged the subje 


ims t 
to the attention of congress. He himself had brough 
senate by resolutions 


roe, in his last message, 
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whose reference to the committee on foreign affairs 
and afterwards to the military committee, having 
been strenuously resisted, was at last in 1838 - refer- 
red to a select committee of which he himself had the 
honor to be made chairman and which reported a bill 
analogous to that originally reported by Mr. Floyd. 
The subject was again laid over, renewed in 1839, 
and for the sake of the.then other pending negotia- 
tions again deferred. From 1821 to 1839 the ery 
had been, wait! wait! wait! He should be exonerat- 
ed in the minds of all from the charge of pressing 
this issue at an unpropitious moment, either on the 
country or the senate. He had no desire to pursue 
such a course; but he should hot hesitate, on all great 
questions where the great interests of his country 
were concerned, to speak boldiy and fearlessly at all 
times, without looking for a propitious moment for so 
doing. 

it had heen intimated by the senator from South 
Carolina that Great Britein would judge more from 
the speeches made on the bill than from the bill it- 
self. For his part if there was any thing to operate 
on England it would be acts, not speeches. In 1838 
precisely the same objections had been urged against 
the measure: ‘‘it would be an infraction of the trea- 
ty of 1818.” At that time there was no provision in 
the bill to graut land bounty; the great objection then 
was the erection of military posts! Now, gentlemen 


who oppose the measure have no fault to find with | 


the military posts; it is the granting of the land (to 
which they admit the validity of our title) that con- 
stitutes the stumbling-block. 

The senator from Carolina had placed his objec- 
tions to the bill on three grounds: Ist. that it was an 
infraction of the treaty, or would be so considered; 
Qd, that we should have to keep up an expensive 
military establishment; and 3d, giving extension to 
our population. It neverseemed tohave entered the 
head of that senator that great commercial advan- 
tages were to be derived from the occupation of this 
territory, nor as allowing of harbors for our whale- 
men and other shipping, nor of the benefits of the 
fur trade that might be carried on. As far back as 
1820, the fur trade was worth $500,000 annually, 
and from the neglect of the government in sustaining 
our interests in that quarter, ii had dwindled down 
to $2,000. ¢ 

Mr. L. continued his remarks, canvassing the ob- 
jections of Mr. McD., and reading from documents 
to show thatthe territory would proudly compare 
with South Carolina in fertility of soil, salubrity of 
climate, and genial temperature, and gave great in- 
terest to the subject from his thorough knowledge of 
the country and its resources. 

Mr. Berrien rose to address the senate; but, the 
hour being Jate yielded toa suggestion to adjourn.— 
And then the senate adjourned. 

January 27. Mir. Clayton of Delaware presented 
joint resolutions of the state of Delaware, asking for 
aretrocession of the Pea Paich Island to that state 
by the United States, in order that the state might 
secure ils title from private claimants soas to make 
it over in full possession to the United States. But 
if the bill already prepared by himself and collea- 
gue and reported from the judiciary committee be- 
comes a law, it will have secured all the purposes of 
these joint resolutions. On his motion, they were 
therelore referred to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Linn, on leave, introduced a bill for the relief 
of Henry M. Shreve and to authorize the purchase 
of his patent for a snag boat. 

The bill to prevent the employment of private ex- 
presses upon mail routes, and for the prevention of 
lrauds upon the revenue of the post office department, 
was taken upand read. Mr. Merrick explained its 
object. Mr. Henderson opposed the bill as trench- 
ing on the rights of individuals, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Merrick rejoined, in its vindication. 
As the bill would lead to discussion, it was then de- 
ferred, and 

The Oregon bill resumed. 

Mr. Berrien, being entitled to the floor, addressed 
the senate at length against the bill, objecting to it 

oth in principle and detail; and complimenting Mr. 
Choate and Mr. Calhoun on the views taken by them 
in their remarks on the subject. He contended that 
ut all the glowing descriptions which they had of the 
Country from the senator of Missouri (Mr. Linn) 
Could be realized, and all that the most vivid imagi- 
Nation may paint, could be demonstrated, still there 
stood in the way an objection which was insuperable 
and that was, they could not carry out the provisions 
of the bill without an open violation of the pledged 
faith of the U. States by the infraction of the treaty 
of 1818, 

On motion the senate adjourned till the 30th. 

January 30 Mr. McDuffie presented resolutions 
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Mr. McRoberts presented resolutions from the state 
of Illinois declaring the present tariffas partial unjust. 
and anti-democratic, and should be modified. That 
direct taxation to supply the wants of the general 
government is at this time inexpedient. Also, com- 
plaints that the repeal of the sub-treasury was pre- 
cipitate, unwise, and injurious to the public interests. 
Also, declaring a bank of the United States, as form- 
erly chartered by congress, to be unconstitutional 
and inexpedient, and ought not again to be re-estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Simmons presented resolutions from the legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, urging upon congress the neces- 
sity of a reduction of postage. 

Petitions were presented for the following subjects: 
creating of government stock of 200 millions to be 
divided among the states; modification of commer- 
cial treaties so as to put our navigation on an equali- 
ty with that of foreign; relief of Amos Kendall; aid 
of citizens of Calais, Me. to remove and settle in 
Gregon; from citizens of Kentucky praying an ex- 
tenson of United States laws over Oregon; for and 
against the repeal of the bankruptlaw, &c. &c. 

The bill from Mr. Merrick in relation to mail 
routes and post office, was then taken up. Mr. Hen- 
derson opposed the bill at length. Mr. Merrick re- 
plied in its defence. The subject was then passed 
over, and 

The Oregon bill was resumed. 

Mr. Archer rose and delivered his views against 
the bill. 

Mr. Young followed in support of the bill. 

Mr. Linn made a brief reply to the remarks of Mr. 
Archer; when— ° 

Mr. Calhoun moved to pass the bill over informal- 
ly until to-morrow, as he desired to say a few 
words on the question; which motion being agreed 
to— 

The senate proceeded tothe consideration of exe- 
cutive business; and after some time spent therein, 
adjourned. 


January 31. Petitions were presented against the 
repeal of the bankrupt law; for its repeal; and for is- 
sue of government stock. 

A bill to extend the charters of the District banks 
was presented by Mr. Miller. 

Water roltedhemp. The joint resolution from the 
house to establish agencies in Missouri and Kentucky 
was taken up on motion of Mr. Crittenden. Mr. 
Young would like to have an agency foreach of the 
states of Illinois and Tennessee. Mr. C. said that to 
do this now,would defeat the bill. Mr. Smith thought 
that water rotting was too much an experiment yet 
to multiply agencies indefinitely. Mr. Benton thought 
the two agencies would suffice for the present. Mr. 
King was opposed in toto to the resolution. He 
thought the navy should be supplied by contracts ba- 
sed on published proposals. Mr. Crittenden replied 
in defence of the resolution. Mr. Bayard explained 
the reasons that actuated the naval committee in re- 
porting it. Hemp superior to any in the world could 
be produced in the west; its preparation however 
was defective; the agents would purchase such as 
equalled the Riga, and discardallother. One object 
is to free us in this important marine article from all 
foreign dependence. 

The Oregon bill, was then resumed. 

Mr. Calhoun addressed the senate in opposition to 
it. Mr. C. maintained that if Great Britain should 
think proper to resist the U. States in their execu- 
tion of this law, that their overwhelming naval pow- 
er and resources would inevitably force us to recede 
in disgrace from the effort; and it is better not make 
it, than be obliged to encounter such a result. He 
thought the territory of inestimable value, but was 
averse to endangering it by inopportune proceedings. 
Our title is clear, and in due time it will be occupied, 
but he was not for anticipating the future by hasty 
measures that would end in defeat, incalculable ex- 
pense, and loss. 

Mr. Linn replied, Such proceedings as this 
would never have resisted the tea tax. The gentle- 
man spoke as if in case of war, America would lose 
all and that England had nothing that was exposed. 
Mr. L. on the other hand thought if in that event 
Oregon should fall, that Canada would balance it.— 
But he washed his hands of any such imputation as 
of desiring either to provoke a war or not having a 
disposition to press the bill to a final vote. 

The senate adjourned. 

Fesruary 1. Mr. Buchanan presented a petition 


200 millions of government stock to be divided 
among the states. 

The bill in relation to expresses on mail routes and 
frauds on post office was resumed, and then amended 





rom the legislature of South Carolina, remonstrating 


on motion of Mr. Henderson, and debated farther by 
Messrs. Porter, Merrick, Woodbridge, Choale, Hunting- 


against the tariff of 1841 as unjust and oppressive in| ton, and Woodbury, and finally passed over for the 


ils bearing. 


morning, in order to resume the consideration of 





The Oregon bill. Mr. Rives addressed the senate. 
Mr. R. preferred the bill should be referred to the 
committee on foreign relations, to undergo such revi- 
sion as would make it unobjectionable. Mr. Benton 
thought that if referred back at all, it should not go 
toa committee where there was so clear an expression 
against it, but that it should go, and in accordance 
too, to parliamentary usage, to the select committee 
that reportedit. Mr. Calhown thought it should go to 
the committee of foreign relations, and that was the 
committee the subject should have gone to in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Linn said that that was his first proposition,and 
all must remember how strenuously it had been re- 
sisted; he had next sought to have it referred to the 
military committee, bnt with no better success; and 
it was not until he had failed in both instances that it 
had been referred to the select committee. Mr. Ar- 
cher then withdrew the original motion to refer it to 
the committee on foreign affairs, and moved to refer 
it to a select committee [as the original select com- 
mittee had desolved after reporting 1t.] 

Mr. Benton arose to speak; but on motion of Mr. 
Buchanan the senate went into executive session, and 
thereafter adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuorspay, Jan. 26. The speaker announced the 
following as the select committee ordered oa the 
memorial presented by Mr. W. Cost Johnson on the 
subject of the state debts and the issue of 209,000,000, 
of government stock viz. Messrs. Wm. Cost Johnson, of 
Md. Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee; Mr. Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. Casey, of Illinois; Mr. Cooper, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky; Mr. Mor- 
ris, of Ohio; Mr. Howard, of Michigan; Mr. Cravens, 
of Indiana. 

On motion of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, the first 
Tuesday of February was set apart for the conside- 
ration of the joint resolution in relation to reciprocal 
trade with foreign nations. 

Mr. Underwood, from the select committee on the 
subject, made a partial report with reference to 
steamboat explosions; and it was referred to the 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, from the committee of 
commerce, made a report accompanied by a bill, 
making provision for warehousing imported goods. 
The bill met with the unanimous approbation of the 
committee; but three of its members dissented from 
the report. The bill and report were referred to the 
committee of the whole on the state of the union, and 
ordered that five thousand extra copies be printed. 

The house took up the several pending questions in 
relation to the Exchequer. 

Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, spoke for the hour, and 
alluded to the memorials from Cincinnati, in its favor 
which had in all about 1,200 signatures, and his re- 
spect for their character and epinions. Mr. P. was 
about soon to retire from public life, and with all 
his profound consideration for the memorialisis, he 
now found himself after a full examination of the 
scheme, unable, from his convictions of its inex- 
pediency, impracticability and unconstitutionality, to 
reconcile his vote to their wishes. Mr. P. then en- 
tered into an argument in support of his course, and 
showing the false hopes of amelioration that the 
scheme held forth, and his several objections tu its 
main features. 

Mr. Wise next arose and replied to the remarks of 
Mr. Marshall, and in defence of Mr. Webster and the 
administration: and proceeded to show that the de- 
finition of a bank, as given by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, was fallacious, and drew a line of distinc- 
tion between a government bank and a national bank, 
giving the preference to tie former; for, in the first 
case, it was subject to repeal by congress, whereas 
the second was repealable. A national bank was 
for the profit and individual benefit of stockholders, 
trading on the government funds, but a government 
bank would be confined to the purposes of the go- 
vernment. He replied to Mr. Marshall as to the 
constitutional power of the government in regard to 
the finances. and took a ground precisely the reverse 
maintained by those who favor the establishment of 
a national bank: 

Mr. Atherton spoke in favor of his own proposi- 
tion, and dissented from the views of the gentlemen 
who preceded him in debate. With regard to ex- 
change, congress had no power—they might as well 


from citizens of Pennsylvania praying the issue of} undertake to regulate the prices of provisions and 


freight. Such things should be left to the course ot° 
trade. Mr. A. defended the sub-treasury, and said 
that the people did not condemn it because it was 
such a scheme, but because they were lead to be- 
lieve by misrepresentation, tiat it was a government 
bank. But the sub-treasury contained a provisioa 
making it felony to use the public moneys; aud he 
challenged gentlemen to show that one cent had beea 
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lost under this system. The government had lost | he regretted that this was the case, yet, as ¢n honest 


more than $30,000,000 by receiving depreciated 
bank paper or using banks as places of deposite, by 
the government. 

Mr. Proflit next spoke in reply to Mr. Atherton 
and against the sub-treasury, having concluded; Mr. 
Fillmore moved that the house adjourn. The house 
adjourned. 


Fripay, Jan. 27. The pending question on the 
exchequer (Mr. Cushing’s motion to strike out the 
word “not””) was resumed. 

Mr. Fillmore was entitled to the floor. Mr. F. 
after a few remarks in vindication of the committee 
of ways and means and showing that the subject had 
been allowed to be presented to the house in every 
possible shape in which it could be presented to 
their consideration, and to the fact that the execu- 
tive scheme had been in the hands of a committee of 
friends of the administration for two and a half 
months at the last session, who themselves had aban- 
doned it, and reported a substitute of their own, and 
also that he had assented to the proposition to with- 
draw the word “not,” so as to make it an affirmative 
proposition, to which objection had been made by 
the gentleman (Mr. Cushing), enquired what diffe- 
rence did it make whether the question was present- 
ed in an affirmative or negative shape? ‘The ques- 
tion now was a plain question, and if there were 
those among the whig party who at this day were 
prepared to say that they did not know whether 
there was any limit beyond which they would not go 
in conferring executive power, let that portion of 
the party thus declare themselves by their vote on 
this resolution. If ever there was one cardinal 
principle, which had bound that party together from 
its commencement, it was a united, unflinching, and 
(as he supposed) undying resolution to oppose the 
increase of executive power in this government. 
That was the principle that had agitated the party 
and the community in reference to the sub-treasury. 
But why could they not have paused at that interme- 
diate, half-way house, in conferring additional! pow- 
er on the executive? The sub-treasury, in ail its 
deformity—and it was bad enough, God knew—did 
not compare with this hydra-headed monster, now 
presented in the shape of a government or treasury 
bank. And were there those among them (asked 
Mr. F.) who opposed that, because they conceived it 
‘yielded too much to executive power in this country, 
and who were now prepared to go beyond it, and not 
only take what that was, but even all that the most 
brilliant imagination conceived it could be in the 
hands of corrupt men, and swallow it at once? If 
there were any who wished to preserve to them- 
selves that privilege, let them do it by refusing to 
vote for this resolution, or by voting against it as re- 
ported by the committee of ways and means. for 
the purpose of explantion, Mr. F. next referred to 
that part of the report of the committee of ways 


man, after having fully and carefully weighed the 
subject, he must say that, in reference to those offi- 
cers the appointmentof whom by the constitution 
was vested in the president and senate, it was his 
opinion that congress possessed no power over the 
power of appointment and removal. 

In regard to some of the objections which had 
been brought against the report of the committee of 
ways and means. The first, he believed, was, that 
it did not propose to provide any plan for the securi- 
ty of the public moneys. Now, this question had 
been argued on all sides as though there were now no 
provision for punishing embezzlers of the public 
money. We had the law of 1789, to which the gen- 
tleman referred, which declared that ‘‘it shall be the 
duty of the treasurer to receive and keep the mo- 
neys of the United States,and to disburse them on 
warrants drawn by the secretary of the treasury,” 
&e. Mark that, (said Mr. F.;) to receive and keep, 
and only to disburse them on warrants drawn by the 
secretary of the treasury. What was there next as 
to the medium in which the public dues should be 
paid? We had the joint resolution of 1816, which 
prescribed that they should be paid in gold and sil- 
ver, in treasury notes, or in bills of specie-paying 
banks. Mr. F. wanted to know what more there 
was on this subject in this famous exchequer, either 
as it came from the committee or as it came from 
the treasury department? Instead of calling public 
officers to keep the public moneys, it called this 
board of exchequer. But, one of this board was the 
secretary of the treasury, another was the treasurer, 
and three others were commissioners appointed in 
the same mode. Therefore, if, as the gentleman had 
remarked, this was one idea, and the various plans 
were modifications of that idea, then gentlemen 
would perceive that the system now in operation, 
which designated the treasurer as the officer to keep 
the public money, was but a part of one idea, the 
counterpart of which might be found in the plan re- 
commended by the executive, which provided for 
five officers for the same thing. 

But it was said that there was no security for the 
public money now, and therefore that the committee 
of ways and means had omitted to perform their 
duty. Let them look a little at the law, and then at 
this treasury plan to give this additional security. 
Gentlemen seemed to have forgotten, when they 





talked about the repeal of the sub-treasury by this 
house, that, the penal part of that act, intended to 


_secure the public treasure, this house never had had 
the folly to repeal. Whatever else this whig con- 
gress might have done, if they had found any thing 
‘in the legislation of their predecessors calculated to 


secure the public treasure, that thing they had re- 


tained; and retained not only, but had added to its 
penalties. And he wished to call the attention of 


gentlemen to the subject, which they seemed to have 


and means that spoke of the legislative power of | forgotten, that there was now most ample, ay, most 


this country to control the appointing power. The 
question presented to the consideration of the com- 
mittee was simply this, whether it was in the power 
of the legislature to control the power of removal as 
exercised by the appointing power. He begged 
leave to say, that, after a thorough examination of 
the debates in the first congress in reference to this 
question, and after a still more careful and critical 
examination of the debate in the senate in 1835 on 
this all-important subject, he had come to the con- 
clusion, and he now avowed it here, (and he could not 
conceive of any sentiment in that report which war- 
ranted a different construction), that wherever the 
power of appointment was vested in the president 





penal provisions against individuals who should frau- 
dulently use the public money. They were con- 
tained in that section of the sub-treasury act, and in 
the second section of the act repealing that act. 
{Mr. F. here read the penal sections thereof. ] 

Were not these provisions penal enough to satisfy 
gentlemen that the committee of ways and means 
had omitted none of their duty by not imposing great- 
er penalties for the violation of official trusts? Was 
ihat a cause of complaint? If so, he would point 
them to the provisions of the famous exchequer bill, 
and show them how that compared with the existing 
law on the subject, and that, instead of prohibiting 
the otlicer from loaning or using or embezzling the 


and senate, in that case the president and senate | public money,he was expressly authorised to buy 


alone had the power of removal. 


this power. 


It had been said | drafts from his friends or enemies, and in that way 
that it had been attempted by legislation to control | to use the public money. 
On a subject of so much importance, ; ther the committee of ways and means had omitted 


He therefore asked whe- 


on which there had such elaborate, eloquent, inge- | any part of their duty to the country or the house, 


nious debatetaken place, he was surprised to find 
that the very mmportant bill introduced in_ the senate 


by Mr. Cathoun in 1835, which was intended to con- | 


‘and very few specie-paying banks of any sort; so 
\that now the public dues were received either in 


trol this subject, was not to be found among the 
rinted records of congress. He had searched for it 


in vain until he had found the manuscript copy of 


that bill as reported by the senator from South Ca- 


rolina, and the manuscript amendments made to it 'gold and silver or in treasury notes. 


before it was reported to the senate; and he had 
found that the only principles ia that bill were, first, 
that it repealed the law that limits the tenure of cer- 
tain officers to four years, and then limited the ten- 





‘when he had showed that these penalties for the 


purpose of protecting the public treasure were am- 
ple, and iar better than those contained in the ex- 
chequer bill? The gentleman had said: 

“There existed now no Bank of the United States, 


The whole 
subject was placed at absolute discretion in the 
hands of the treasurer, subject to the final discretion 
of the president. Under these circumstances the 
| president came to congress and asked to be relieved 


ure of those officers till they should be found de- | from this discretion—asked that congress would de- 


faulters, (they all being receivers of the public mo- | | | 
the executive of this country, what did the commit- 
tee of ways and means reply? Their reply was, ‘‘no, 
you shall retain this discretion; we will not relieve 
you from it unlessin one specific way, and that only, 
| viz: in the form of a joint-stock charter for a Bank 


ney), and then required the president of the United 
States, when nominating to fill such vacancies, to as- 
sign to the senate the reasons that had caused the 
removal of the incumbents. This was the whole 
substance of the bill as it passed the senate. It would 


be seen that there was no principle asserted in it | of the United States. 
| the house were now brought.” 


which limited the power of removal; and, however 


fine and limit it. Now, to an appeal like this from 


This was the point to which 
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Mr. F. wanted to pause here and say one word on 
this assertion that the president had come to this 
house and asked to be relieved of the responsibylit 
of taking care of the public treasure. How had he 
asked to be relieved? The law,as he had just 
shown, required the public treasure to be kept in the 
custody of the treasurer of the United States and 
declared that if that treasurer or any other officer of 
the United States should loan or convert one dollar 
of this public treasure to his own use, he should be 
deemed guilty of embezzlement, and be imprisoned 
not exceeding five years. And what did this bill re. 
commended by the executive propose? Did it pro- 
pose to put this treasure in the hands of any other 
person than the officers appointed by the president 
No. On the contrary, it proposed that a set of new 
officers should be appointed either directly or indj. 
rectly by the presidentof the United States, ang 
then to transfer this treasure into their possession, 
And not only this, but to invite the hoards in the 
hands of private individuals to be deposited in the 
same place, for which the government was to be }ia- 
ble, and over which the president, through his off- 
cers, Was to have control. Did that look like a de. 
sire on the part of the executive to get rid of this 
responsibility? Thrice did Mark Antony, upon the 
Lupercal, offer the crown to Cesar, and thrice did he 
refuse it, but (Mr. F. apprehended) with no such 
feelings as those with which the executive came to 
this house and asked them, through the gentlemen 
who sustained him here, to relieve him from this re- 
sponsibility. The president only asked that it should 
be increased in a tenfold proportion—not only to 
have control of all the revenues of government, but 
of all the private funds and all the banking opera- 
tions of the country. That was the way in which 
he asked to be relieved. 

But the gentlemen had said that this was no bank, 
and had attempted to give them a definition of what 
abank was. He had said, to be sure, this performs 
the acts of a bank, yet itis no bank. Mr. F. hada 
definition of a bank which he had taken from God- 
ard’s work on the history of banking in the United 
States. He had taken his definition because it was 
more applicable to our institutions than the defini- 
tions to be derived from any writers on currency or 
political economy in Europe. Godard says: 

“In commercial language a bank is a repository, 
or an establishment, for the purpose of receiving the 
money of individuals, either to keep it in security, or 
to improve it by trafficking in goods, bullion, or bills 
of exchange; and it may be either of a public ora 
private nature.” 


Now, if this was a true definition of a bank, (and 
itstruck Mr. F. that it was), it would be perceived 
that this exchequer came precisely within the def- 
nition of a bank. It was, first, an institution or re- 
pository for the purpose of receiving the money of 
individuals. This exchequer plan proposed a bank 
of deposite, for the purpose of receiving deposites 
from individuals, and either to keep them in securi- 
ty, (which it professed—and how far it might be able 
to carry out its professions could only be ascertain- 
ed on trial—but 1t professed to keep them in securi- 
ty), or to improve them by trafficking in_ bullion, 
goods, or bills of exchange, and it was authorised to 
deal in bills of exchange both by buying and selling 
them. 

Here wasa definition from one of the standard 
writers of our own country which showed this ex- 
chequer plan to be a bank. It was the definition of 
a writer on the subject who was disinterested, and 
so far might be relied on as having given the defini- 
tion without prejudice. But Mr. F. did not rest the 
question here. It would be recollected that some 
time since they had a long discussion in this house 
onthe sub-treasury. The sub-treasury merely pro- 
posed to receive, transfer, and keep the public mo- 
neys by public officers. This plan went altogether 
beyond that, and was to receive and keep not only 
the public money, but the money of individuals. 
That did not authorise the dealing in bills of ex- 
change, by buying or selling them. This did. It 
would therefore be perceived that this scheme went 
far beyond the sub-treasury in the features of a 
bank. Now hehad the definition of a bank, which 
he desired to read to the house. It was made by a 
very distinguished member of this house, and they 
would be ready to assent to its correctness. It was 
headed ‘‘treasury bank,” and the gentleman was 
speaking on the sub-treasury: 

“TREASURY BANK.—Notwithstanding the discla- 
mations of any desire for added patronage, under co- 
ver of which this project is introduced to us, and 
notwithstanding my unwillingness to suspect the pre 
sident of insincerity in this matter, still 1 cannot ex- 
clude from my mind the conviction that a bank, a 
national bank, a national treasury bank, is “he be 
all and the end all” of the newexperiment. We be- 





gin with a large issue of treasury drafts, having cit- 
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culation as a currency. We proceed with yet larger 
issues of treasury notes, expressly framed to bea 
currency. All these have got to be funded hereaf- 
ter. Ultimately they may be of large amount. They 
not only constitute in themselves the basis of a trea- 
sury bank, but a sort of introduction to the use of 
government paper as the paper medium of the coun- 
thy: Advocates of the new scheme admit thatgo- 
yernment paper is to be the alternative and the sub- 
stitute for bank paper. The sub-treasuries them- 
selves, when they are put in full operation—drawing 
pack and forth on each other, issuing and receiving 
large sums of money, and still more frequently issu- 
ing and receiving one kind or another of paper cre- 
dit, based on the government deposites—will be a 
nuine bank in every thing but the name.” 

Its “name” (continued Mr. F.) let us disregard; 
let us look at its ‘‘acts.”” {Laughter.] Now, who 
was it that gave this definition of a bank? asked Mr. 
F. My honorable friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Cushing.)—|renewed laughter]—who now says that 
this apocalyptic monster that has just come into 
existence, this enormous government bank, is no 
bank, but that the sub-treasury was? Mr. F. was 
asked when this speech of the gentleman was deli- 
vered? It was delivered in 1837, and would be found 
in Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates, 14th vo- 
lume, part Ist, pages 882 and 883. He did not know 
but he might instruct this house by reading a little 
further from this speech, because it contained some 
good doctrines, and he was sorry that the gentle- 
man had so much changed. There might be a 
change of circumstances that had led to the ehange of 
sentiments, but it was strange that it should alter the 
defizition of a thing, of a ‘*fiwed fact.” [Laughter.] 
But the gentleman atthat time had some good no- 
tions on the subject of government paper. He says: 

“Government paper.—-We are to have a paper cur- 
rency, recognised by the governmentof the United 
States, and employed in its dealings, but it is tobe 
irredeemabdle government paper. This is the newest 
new humbug. ‘The fever fit of gold money has had 
itsday. ‘That of paper money succeeds it. 

“If the scheme were not too laughably absurd to 
spend time in arguing about it seriously, if the mis- 
chiefs of a government paper-money currency had 
not had an out and out trial both in Europe and 
America, I might discuss it as a question of political 
economy.” 

Really, (said Mr. F.) this reminded him of the 
gentleman’s remark the other day in reference to 
the committee of ways and means. He had said 
that they did not keep up with the spiritof the 
times—that there were new discoveries in banking 
which they had not thought of. This government 
bank, one would have supposed from the gentleman’s 
remarks, was a new discovery—a discovery of the 
present administration; and yet the gentleman had 
talked of it as an exploded theory five or six years 
ago. Buc the gentleman continues: 

“But I will not occupy the time of the committee 
inthis way. I am astounded at the fatuity of any 
setof men who can think of such a project. Has 
Law’s Mississippi bubble—have the bills of credit 
of the colonies—has the continental money of the 
confederacv—have the assignats of the French re- 
public imparted no warning lesson to the present ge- 
neration? It is notoriously, of all the means by 
which a government can raise money, the most lia- 
ble to abuse: of all currencies the most impossible 
to maintain comformable to any fixed standard of 
value. We, in the time of the colonies and of the 
confederation, did every thing we could do to give to 
the paper of the government the qualities of money. 
Did we succeed? You know that inspite of all go- 
vernment could do or say to prevent it, our paper 
money went on perpetually depreciating in value, un- 
til a hundred dollarsof it would scarce pay for 
a breakfast.” 

This, sir, (said Mr. F.) is the description of a go- 
vernment bank from the great advocate of that same 
institution on this floor. There were some other 
things to which Mr. F. desired to advert, but he was 
told that he had but a few minutes left, and rather 
than occupy that time if the house was ready, he 
would yield the floor. 

Mr. Giddings demanded the previous question. 
Mr. Thompson moved the whole subject be laid on 


the table. By yeas 66, nays 141 the motion was ne- 


The question on the resolution of Mr. Fillmore 
was then taken and resulted in yeas 193, nays 18. 
Those who voted in the negative were: 


NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Borden, Bowne, Green 
W. Caldwell, Cowen, Cushing, Thomas F. Foster, 
Patrick G. Goode, Halsted, Hudson, William W. 
Irwin, Wm. Cost Johnson, Isaac D. Jones, Morris, 
Rencher, Tillinghast, Thomas W. Williams, Win- 
throp—18. 








and, instead of applying to him by written message 
for such information as they desired, to plant him 
there, and question him, viva voce, touching the 
state of the treasury. This was an immense power, 
and a very peculiar one: and it showed very plainly 
the purpose of the framers of the constitution to 
render him amenable to the house as the great mo- 
ney power of the government. 


This 2ct had never been altered since its passage 





So it was resolved that the plan of an exchequer 
presented to congress by the secretary of the treasu- 
ry at the last session of congress, entitled ‘‘a bill 
amendatory of the several acts establishing the trea- 
sury department,” ought not to be adopted. 


and then gave a gloomy picture of the financial state 
of the country and the expectations that the people 
had of some relief to be devised by congress. He 
was for seizing the chance, while it now presented, 
of doing something for its relief. Last session the 
whigs demanded, land and tariff, or no tariff. Now 
it 1s bank, or nothing. He was not disposed, because 
we cannot obtain all we ask, to despair of obtaining 
something. Unless some measure be now adopted, the 
country may be thrown out of all expectation of re- 
lief till after the next presidential term; seven years 
hence. Mr. B. having spoken, then withdrew his 
motion for reconsideration. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll renewed the motion to reconsi- 


management and control of the entire moneyed con- 


to whom he and his party owed much gratitude, he 


in this case an executive source, and moreover too 
because the executive so strenuously urged it. He 
hoped all the departments would yet harmonize on 
some measure or other for the settlement of the fi- 
nance question. He considered the act of 1789 as 
infinitely better than a United States bank, and, per- 
haps, as better than the independent treasury; and if 
there was alarge majority who approved and could 
unite on its principles, as containing the basis of all 
the country wanted, all we had to do was to go back 
to that act, and we should get every thing we need- 
ed. Soon after the passage of that act a Bank of 
United States had been established. A resolution 
had been brought into the house that the secretary of 
the treasury reporta plan for securing and placing 
on a firm foundation the credit of the government, 
and that resolution was deemed as giving that officer 


a national bank. The consequence was, that that 
bank had been for a long time the keeper of the 
public treasure, the regulator of the national cur- 
rency, and (as had of late been fully proved in the 
history of the Pennsylvania bank) the despot of the 
government. Mr. I. was resolved to speak in per- 
fect truth and candor his real sentiments on this 
subject. A state bank, the bank of Pennsylvania, 
had been formed under the auspices of a gentleman 
of high distinction, whose personal friendship, Mr. I. 
had had the happiness long to enjoy, and this, to- 
gether with the Manhattan bank in the city of New 


Mr. Burnell moved a reconsideration of the vote, | 


der. Mr. I. conceived that the exclusive suggestion | 


cerns of the country belonged to the house of repre- | 
sentatives, and with all his respect for the president, | 


felt bound to oppose the scheme, even because it had | 


sufficient authority to report to congress the plan of 


York, formed chiefly through the head of another 
distinguished man from that state, subsequently pre- | 


‘in 1789, and he thought it was likely to continue in 
| force, at least until we got something better in its 
| place: and though very probably there might, with 
advantage, some modification of it be adopted, he 
‘doubted if much improvement could be made on it. 
| Compared with this statute what was the executive 
| project? 

| But the house had not only the solemn official re- 
commendation of the president, with all the prestige 
resulting from such formal recommendation, but also 
the report of the secretary of the treasury in its fa- 
Vor; a certain celebrated speech had also been made 
‘in regard to it, of which so much notice had alrea- 
dy been taken in the house, that Mr. I. would take 
the liberty of saying a word or two about it in his 
‘turn. It was the speech of the secretary of state— 
-a gentlemen who had been called here a giant, a 
Titan, a tiger, Vesuvius, Samson. Mount Blane, all 
sorts of things. [Laughter.] As to his having been 
called ‘godlike,’ that was nothing to what Mr. I. 
‘must be permitted to style the hyperbolical pany- 
gerics which had been passed upon him on that floor, 
-and which threw completely into the shade his mere- 





‘ly godlike attribute. This secretary had said, ra- 
ther unnecessarily perhaps of himself, that if there 
was any subject which he did understand, it was 
this. Now, Mr. I. denied the position, or, with great 
diffidence, he must say that if the secretary under- 
stood it, (Mr.I.) did not, [a laugh.] He said he was 
a bullionist. Mr. I. denied that he was bullionist, 
‘or that any man could be, who would give to the ex- 
ecutive, power to issue paper money not immediate- 
ly convertible into gold and silver. He denied that 
any man did understand the subject, be he Titan, or 
‘tiger, or Vesuvius, or Samson, or any thing else, if 
he was for giving to the executive the vast power of 
regulating the incalculable amount of the exchanges 
of this entire country. Instead of ‘‘the emanations 
of a master mind,” as they had been styled by some 
gentlemen, Mr. I. pronounced them to be crudities— 
to be puerilities. Mr. I. here said, on all the little 
amount of character he could bring in support of the 
position, that no man who had thoroughly studied 
the subject would or could thus express himself, un- 
less he had made up his determination to carry a fa- 
'vorite measure over the heads of all those people 
with whom his ipse dixit was every thing. 


The secretary said, and pledged his reputation 
upon it, that in a short time this project would re- 
lieve the country: and so it would—no doubt of it— 
just as it would relieve Mr. I. of all present anxiety 
if he should now take it into his head to get drunk. 
He should doubtless be a happy man—a very happy, 
'merry man, indeed: perfectly free from all care or 
anxiety about the present or the future either; but 
(as his friend the president of the temperance socie- 
ty said) he should ‘tawake the next morning with a 
most shocking headache, and all the remorse of a 


sident of the senate, had been, as he understood, in- | disordered stomach. [A laugh.] There was no ve- 
tended to act by way of counterpoise to counteract | TY profound wisdom, no evidence of vast and com- 
in some degree the excessive influence of the Bank | prehensive knowledge, in suggestions such as these. 


of the United States. The system had gone on in- 
creasing in all directions for years, until the country, 
as by universal consent, had nearly been banked to 
its destruction. On the whole, he now said that, 
partly by the inherent vices of the banking system, 


us be cautious, very cautious, how we took a step in 


sury bank. 


and partly by the convulsions of party, we were | °! 
thrown back upon the act of 1789, and a little rem- | Simple and plain to a common understanding. 
nant, besides, of the sub-treasury law making em- 
bezzlement felony. There we were. And now let | 


departure from this position. Let us look well what 
it was we went about todo. What did the presi- 
dent now recommend? A treasury bank; yes, a trea- 


They might, to be sure, be the suggestions of a man 
/who had read the book of old Vansittart on bullion, 
/andsome other such authorities; but they were no 
evidence of a thorough understanding of the subject, 
nor of the grasp of a mind which would render a 
| subject, usually supposed to be dark and complex, 


Our country, Mr. I. went on to say, was in a very 
| peculiar situation; and he must confess that, under 
the extreme apprehensions which had been repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Massachusetts behind 
him, (Mr. Burnell,) it was natural that people should 
look to congress, and should be disposed to think 
that congress would relieve them, if it could. And 


Mr. I. then expressed his opposition to any such | therefore he had come with a determination patient- 
project of inordinate and reckless speculation, and 
said he did not believe the house nad considered the | proposed, come it from what quarter it might; and 
provisions of the act of 1789, with all the attention | if he could see, in any measure suggested, a feasible 


ly to hear and carefully to weigh all that could be 


gatived. The question recurring on the demand for they deserved. It created not only an independent | prospect of relief for the country, to go in its favor. 


the previous question, Mr. Cushing arose and with- 


treasury, but an independent secretary of the treasu- | He had seen none, however, unless it was the plan 


drew his amendment, thus leaving the resolution of|ry too. It required him to report not to the presi-|in the report of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Fillmore a negative proposition as it originally | dent, but to the house of representatives. And | (Mr. Cushing;) he was not sure but that might, per- 


Stood. 
The question on the amendment of Mr. Atherton 


Which was offered as an addition to the resolution of 
Mr. Fillmore, and requiring the committee to report 


Some scheme or other was then taken and decided in 


the hegative by yeas 105, nays 115. So the amend- 





ment of Mr. Atherton was rejected. 





though this might be familiarly enough known to all, | haps, give some relief; yet he was disposed to pause 
the act contained also another clause which he did | before he gave it his support. Because it was his 
not think all the gentlemen of the house knew to be | belief that nothing short of the terrible suffering the 
there, and which he doubted not would strike some | country had endured could ever open its eyes to the 
at least as anew discovery. The law gave authority | shocking state of its financial affairs. He was in- 
to this house at any time they choose to do so, to call| clined to think that could we but persuade them to 
the secretary, in person, to the bar of the house, ! keep the doctors off till the patient should have a 
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Jittie time to recover, it would recover. This he 


was convinced would be a much more promising. 


mode of relief than any of the nostrums which had 
been, or were likely to be proposed, by those learn- 
ed Thebans. All that legislation could do must look 
for its effect to a future day; but in the meanwhile 
the universal feeling awakened in all parts of the 
country would do, and was doing, every thing. 

Did gentlemen suppose that the country was to do 
nothing to help itself? Was it, indeed, under that 
universal dead palsy the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Burnell) had pictured to the house a little 
while ago? Mr. I. did not believe any such thing. 
True, the influence of bank was immensely great 
still, and was disastrous every where; it smote with 
disaster to the right and left; but last season had 
been the most productive the country had known in 
many years—perhaps the most so this country had 
ever before known. Never had there been produc- 
ed so much cotton, meat, tobacco, rice, and many 
other articles of consumption. [A voice: ‘Yes; and 
what was it worth?] Mr. 1. acknowledged that pri- 
ces were low; but how were they to be made good 
again? Not by any treasury hocus pocus. No; and 
let us have the manliness to say so. Government 
could not do it. We must look to our mother earth, 
and to her eldest son, labor: they must do it; they 
were doing it; and in a short time it would be done. 

Mr. J. expressed his hopes that Mr. Webster 
would abandon all financiering speculations and de- 
vote himself to the commercial interests of the 
country and the duties of his department. He would 
be pleased to vote an appropriation to send him to 
England, for he was informed England was now not 
only willing but anxious to deal with us on terms of 
equality, to take our wheat, tobacco, corn, &c. on 
terms of entire reciprocity. Having concluded, 

Mr. I. D. Jones arose to explain his vote. A bank 
was his favorite scheme, but despairing now of it, 
he would go for a modification of the exchequer 
scheme, even for the obnoxious sub-treasury, rather 
than leave things as they are &e. 

Mr. Arnold was desirous of saying a few things to 
the house; because, as the secretary said—he meant 
the godlike—‘if there was any thing de did under- 
stand, it was this.” He had studied it from his youth, 
and he wished to throw light upon it. [Laughter.] 
But, notwithstanding his pressing anxiety to discuss 
this question, and enlighten and amuse the house, too, 
in regard to it, after the vote which had been given 
this day, he should as soon think of pouring water on 
a drowned mouse as saying another word against the 
grand exchequer project of the noble secretary. Only 
eighteen negative voles; and of these eighteen gen- 
tlemen not one would say that he had given his vote 
because he was in favor of the exchequer. Mr. A. 
had listened, as he always did, with great interest 
and pleasure to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Ingersoll,) who told them that the country was 
convalescent. The gentleman was right; so it was; 
but it had been the bankrupt law that had done it. 
Yes, that was the medicine—that was the panacea. 
We had used but one bottle, and the patient was con- 
valescent already! Take five—let the bill remain for 
but five years—and the country would recover en- 
tirely. With these views, he would now move to 
take up bill No. 548. [Roars of laughter.] Yes, 
that all-important bill; he did not lose the hope of 
seeing it yet adopted. He moved it, at all events, 
and he asked the previous question. 


After seme hesitation, and after strong solicitation, 
he consented to withdraw the motion, and yielded 
the floor to— 

Mr. Wise arose and stated that had he been pre- 
sent, he would have voted for Mr. Atherton’s amend- 
ment, as he conceived that it admitted of something 
far better than the “Independent or sub-treasury,” 
and that he would have voted against the isolated 
resolution of the committee of ways and means ne- 
gativing the executive or treasury plan of the exche- 
quer, on various grounds, which he could not occupy 
lime then, to enumerate—delerring his reasons to 
the debate hereafter to take place in the committee 
of the whole on the state of the union on the plan of 
exchequer submitted by the seiect committee at the 
last session. 

Mr. W. also referred to the indignation he had 
felt in 1837 at the conduct of Mr. Cambreleng in re- 
porting a mere negative resolution in regard to the 
charter of a bank of the United States, and the 
warmth with which he had denounced it as a derilic- 
tion of duty. His feelings were the same now. In 
reply to Mr. Jagersoll, after noticing the charge of 
that gentleman upon Mr. Webster of knowing no- 
thing on the subject of our financial affairs, and the 
true remedy for the sufferings of the country, he said 
he should have been gratified to learn what the gen- 
tleman himself proposed? 

Mr. Ingersoll replied. The law of 1789 with some 
amendments. 





This, Mr. Wise said, threw us again on the sea of | Oregon. Mr. R. alluded to various successive re- 


experiment and exploration. After some further 
remarks, he concluded by renewing (according to his 
pledge to Mr. Arnold) the motion for the previous 
question. 

But, with consent of Mr. Arnold, he withdrew the 
motion and yielded the floor to 

Mr. Pope, who gave a brief explanation of how he 
should have voted if present, viz. against both the 
report of the chairman and that of the minority mov- 
ed by Mr. Atherton, and expressed his faith in a 
picid the United States as the best remedy for all 
our ills. 

Mr. Everett moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

Which motion prevailing by a vote almost of ac- 
clamation, the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. And the house adjourned. 

Saturpay, Jan. 28. Mr. Gilmer of Virginia, pre- 
sented the following resolution which not being ob- 
jected to, was adopted. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the house, if not in- 
compatible with the public interest, whether any in- 
formation is in the possession of the government of 
the United States as to the negotiation of a treaty or 
of overtures to treat for the cession of California by 
Mexico to England. 

Mr. Underwood states that under a recent decision 
of the department, bounty land warrants could not be 
obtained unless the names of all the heirs children 
and grand children of the deceased, could be proved, 
who were entitled to land. For the purpose of avoid- 
ing future expense, trouble and difficulty, he moved 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, 
That in all cases where a soldier of the last or revo- 
lutionary war who was entitled to bounty lands, has 
died without obtaining patent for the land, where 
application is made by a part of the heirs of the de- 
ceased soldier for the bounty land, it shall be the 
duty of the proper officers of the war and treasury 
departments to issue the warrant and patent in the 
name of the heirs of the deceased soldier, without 
specifying each, and the patent so issued in the name 
of the heirs generally, shall ensure to the benefit of 
the whole and such portions as they are severally en- 
titled to by the laws of descent in the state or terri- 
tory where the soldier resided. Referréd to the com- 
mittee on public lands. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the 
morning business, which was the bill proposing to re- 
fund the fine upon Gen. Jackson. 

Mr. Payne of Alabama addressed the house until 
the morning hour had expired, in defence of the 
bill, and in reply to Mr. Botts. Mr. P. argued at 
length to prove that General Jackson was right in de- 
claring martial law, and therefore that the fine ought 
to be paid. 

The speaker laid before the house several execu- 
tive communications—one in reference to the different 
military districts of the United States, and another 
in relation to the progress made in the erection of 
the war steamer ordered from Messrs. Stevens.— 
The report states that nothing has been done under 
the order of the house beyond the preparation of 
models. 

The bill for the relief of the Petersburg rail road 
which passed the senate, wasetaken up and rejected 
by yeas 55, nays 82. 

A large number of private bills were acted on, and 
after some miscellaneous business, the house ad- 
journed. 


Monpay, Jan. 30. Mr. J. R. Ingersoll from the 
committee of ways and means to which had been re- 
ferred certain memorials praying the issue of two 
hundred millions of government stock, presented an ad- 
verse report thereto, concluding with the following: 

Resolved, That it is not expedient to grant the pray- 
er of the memorialists, and that the committee be 
discharged from the consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Pickens, presented a report from the ninnority 
of the committee, which concludes with the following 
resolution, to be added as an amendment to the reso- 
lution of the majority: 

Resolved, further, That to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the said memorials would be unconstitution- 
al and dangerous to the harmony of the union. 

The reports were then ordered to be printed. ' 

Mr. Everett moved that they be referred to the 
select committee appointed on the subject. This 
motion giving rise to debate, was ordered to lie 
over. 

The army appropriation bill was then taken up and 
considered in committee of the whole; the question 
being Mr. Reynolds, motion for $20,000 for a sur- 
vey from Council Bluff to the mouth of Columbia 
river. 

Mr. Reynolds thought there was a necessity for 
such a survey before attempting to take possession of 


ee ro 


te 


ports from committees in favor of the measure, to 
the letter of Mr. J. Q. Adams when secretary. of 
state, and his message when president, and to Jeffer/ 
son’s opinion on our unquestionable title to the terrj- 
tory. It was but six hundred miles from Counej} 
Bluff to the foot of the mountains, and but open a 
secure pathway and our people wil} be soon Pouring 
over. If we delayed taking possession, the English 
foothold will have become too strong to be easily re. 
moved. ‘They had already thus wrested a piece of 
land from us in the northeast. 

The committee here rose on motion of Mr. Fijj- 
more, and the house then adopted a resolution limit- 
ing the debate on this bill to half past 3 o’clock. 

fMr. Adams offered the following: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to inform this house by what authority 
and under whose instructions Captain Thomas A 
Catesby Jones, commander of the squadron of the U, 
States in the Pacific ocean, did, on or about the 19th of 
October last, invade in warlike array the territories 
of the Mexican republic, take possession of the town 
of Monterey, and declare himself commander of the 
naval and military expedition for the occupation of 
the Californias. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this house copies of 
all the instructions given by him, or under his autho- 
rity, to the said Captain Jones, from the time of his 
appointment to the command of the said squadron; 
also, copies of all communications received from him 
relating to his expedition for the occupation of the 
Californias; and also to inform this house whether or- 
ders have been despatched to the said Capt. Jones 
recalling him from his command. } 

Objection being made they were not received. 

The house then again resumed in committee the 
consideration of the army bill, the pending question 
being Mr. Reynolds’ amendment. 


Mr. Cushing thought this an inopportune occasion 
for Mr. Reynolds’ motion and would oppose its 
adoption. He thought he could introduce it more 
appropriately on some other occasion than on the 
consideration of this bill. It was one thing to re- 
solve formally to assert our right, as a nation, to the 
Oregon territory, and another to appropriate for this 
survey; the merits of the two questions were very diffe- 
rent. In order to a regular forma) assertion of our 
rights, it would be necessary, first, to give notice as to 
the subsisting right between the two nations for the 
joint use of the territory. This was an executive duty. 
Independent of that, there was another and a much 
graver question to be decided, viz: whether congress 
will grant rights to settlers in anticipation of the as- 
sertion of our right to the country; and if not, whe- 
ther we would extend the jurisdiction of our courts 
over the territory in a manner analogous to what 
had been done by Great Britain, and also whether we 
would establish a line of forts along the tracks of 
emigration for the protection of those who should be 
on their way to settle. 

This was the true course of action, and very diffe- 
rent from the narrow question of appropriating for 
this survey. Mr C. must therefore protest, if he 
should vote against the amendment now proposed, 
against his vote being taken as an evasion of the 
eround he had always maintained, viz: that it is the 
duty of this government promptly to assert and 
boldly to carry out its just rights to that territory.— 
Such being the posture of the subject, he would en- 
treat the gentleman from Illinois to withdraw his 
amendment. Its only effects would be to preju- 





‘dice a cause which he could not have more at heart 
than Mr. C. had. Let the gentleman reserve himself 
for a more auspicious form in which to prosecute his 

. object. 

Mr. Pendleton took similar ground. He had paid 
some attention to the subject, and was anxious that 
our right to the Oregon territory should be, without 
delay, asserted and maintained, but he was against 
the present amendment. 

Mr. Cross thought that the survey of the bounda- 
ry line with Texas would supercede, the necessity 
of Mr. Reynolds’ proposition. Mr. C. argued as if the 
line of Texas extended along the 42d parallel to the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Reynolds’ proposed amendment was then re- 
jected without a count. rt) 

Mr. Roosevelt moved to amend the bill in the 
| clause appropriating for the Military Academy at West 
Point by striking out the pay of the Cadets. 

Mr. R. supported his motion at considerable 
‘length. The nett amount of duties on imports the 
last three months was but two and a half millions, 
| giving at the same rate but ten millions for the wil 
tire year. The amount from public lands, deducting 
| two huudred thousand dollars for expenses and de- 
| faleations, was but one million, thus making our 
| whole income but eleven millions. Last year our ¢- 
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itures were twenty-seven millions. 
Se ene has put his estimates for twenty mil- 


This year | 


jions. Even if this reduction of twenty-four to twen- 
ty millions is accomplished, this twenty is to be met 
by but eleven millions receipts, without including in 
the calculation the amount to be paid to redeem 
treasury notes. Retrenchment is therefore indispen- 
sable. Mr. R. is ready to sacrifice all his previous 
objections and if necessary, vote for duties on both 
tea and coffee. Mr. R. also referred to a document 
showing that out of about two hundred and twenty- 
one graduates during the worst periods of the Flo- 
rida war, one hundred and seven had gone into civil 
life, while of the others, many had resigned. Mr. 
R. disavowed any desire to injure the academy but 
rather to preserve it by placing it on a footing of eco- 
omy. 
7 Mr. Granger was suprised that a proposition should 
be offered which would be denying to the poor and 
needy the same advantages with the wealthy at that 
institution. Why had the feelings hostile to this 
academy so widely increased and why are they daily 
augmenting? Because its expenses are daily aug- 
menting and every new board of visiters seemed to 
vie with its predecessors in recommending some new 
and costly improvement. Another reason of com- 
Jaint had been.that the places in the school had been 
occupied by children of the influential and the 
rich. He thought this very proposition tended to re- 
new that evil and complaint. 

Mr. Maliory believed the institution to be a good 
one and he should be the last man to injure it in 
public estimation; but he thought it was on too large 
a scale and ought to be reduced. Unless its friends 
consented to reduction, he feared it would break 
down of its own weight. He considered the board 
of visiters a humbug which ought to be abolished. 


Mr. Charles Brown opposed the amendment; be- 
cause he considered the pay indispensable to prepare 
a poor boy for admission. Mr. B. however was al- 
together opposed to the whole plan as contrary to 
the genius of our republican government, which 
never was intended to educate citizens for public 
posts of any kind. When the government needed 
officers or engineers, let it select the best to be found, 
and there would always be enough without West 
Point to meet every demand. Mr. B. referred to the 
numerous resignations, and also to the resolutions of 
the Tennessee and Connecticut legislatures, &c. in 
favor of the total abolition of the academy. He 
thought, should that take place, there would in 
all the states, establishmeuts spring up, as there had 
done already in Virginia ava South Carolina and 
elsewhere, that would furnish mep in abundance for 
every branch of the public service. This establish- 
ment acted as an incubus against the spontaneous 
growth of others. Piace all our youth on an equal 
footing, and instead of its two huudred, there would 
be five hundred or five thousand young men prepared 
to serve the country as well as any of those West 
Point graduates. ivr. b. referred to the history of 
the country and rejected the idea, that this academy 
could not be better despensed with than preserved. 
This institution is as good a point to begin retrench- 
ment as any other subject. 

Mr. Holmes opposed the amendment as having an 
aristocratic tendency and vindicated the list of its 
graduates, the resignations of whom had been parad- 
ed, but not the achievements of those who still stood 
and others who had died in Florida. He considered 
such views as one sided and partial, and hoped the 
country would be spared at least some measure of 
Military science. 

Mr. J. R. logersoll defended the academy and the 
pay of the Cadets on the ground that they already 
while Cadets formed an integral part of the army.— 
Gentlemen had as well propose to abolish the pay 
of all other officers of the army and navy. Mr. 1. 
referred to the cases of Dade, Izard, and other gal- 
lant men who had graduated at thir schoo), and 
also that many of those who had resigned had car- 
ried their acquirements into the service of their coun- 
(ry in promoting their roads, canals, and other civil 
Improvements. 

he hour limiting the debate having expired, the 
amendment offered by Mr. Roosevelt was rejected. 

The following amendments were then offered, viz: 
by Mr. Mallory, to limit farther appointments of Ca- 
dets after Ist July next unless otherwise ordered by 
congress; by Mr. C. Johnson, to reduce the number 
gradually to one hundred; by Mr. Aycrigg, that any 
Ohe paying his own expenses may be educated at 
Said academy; &c. by Mr. Calhoun, that no officer of 
the army educated at the military academy shall 
hereatter be placed in command in any manner over 
Citizens; by Mr. Irwin ‘or foreigners;” all of which 

Were severally rejected. 

The number ot Cadets, on motion of Mr. Everett 

Was limited to the number of representatives and 


—_—--—. 
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each Cadet was required to be an actual resident of |the duties it imposes! If we appropriate to the 
the congressional district from which he purports to be | amount of 20,000,000 this year, it is most probable 
selected. we will have to borrow. He thanked the secretary 
The appropriation for the board of visiters was! of war for his reductions last year. This bill is some- 
then struck out. thing like $1.800,000 less than the bill of last year, 
The committee then rose and reported the billand| yet Mr. T. believes 1t may be reduced a million 
amendments to the house. And the main question | more. 
on concurrence being ordered, the house on motion,| Mr. Granger said he regetted this attempt to create 
adjourned. the impression that there was a wasteful extrava- 
Tuespay, Jan. 31. School lands. Mr. Casey, from |gance in this bill. How had-it passed yesterday? 


the committee on the public lands, to whom had been 
referred the senate bill authorising the legislatures 
of the states of I}linois, Arkansas, Louisiana and | 





Not even was there a call for the yeas and nays. 


Yesterday, during its duscussion and on its passage 


the gentleman not only had not thought it worth his 


Tennessee to sell the laiids heretofore appropriated | While to oppose it by argument, but had not even 
for the use of schools in those states, reported the @sked an opportunity to record his vote against it! 
same back without amend ment. | Yet now, when itis about to go to the senate, the 

And the question being, ‘shall this bill pass?” _gentleman rises to find fault with somebody. He as- 
Mr. Howard briefly opposed its passage, on the |Sumes that the whole body of the house has been trifl- 
ground of its being a glaring and dangerous innova- !g about the public interests, and yet he had been 
tion on the system adopted by the United States at himselt so entirely asleep as not to record his vote. 
the origin of the Jand system in relation to schools | Mr. G. could notsuppose that the gentleman had made 
and institutions of learning. He characterized it as | his speech tocreate alittle capital at home. He 
an entering-wedge, the eflect of which would be to | Supposed him to be above that. The army is requir- 
waste, squander, and destroy the great and perma-|€d more for the protection of that portion of the 
nent provisions of the government for schools He | country whence the gentleman hails, than for his 
disclaimed being actuated in opposition to the bill by ; OW? (Mr. G’s) and yet the gentleman has risen to 
any hostility to [Hinois or any other state. read us a lecture on prodigality. The gentleman 
Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, said the gentleman from |WaS excessively alarmed for the credit of the go- 


Michigan, (Mr. Howard), was entirely mistaken as | 
to the whole subject. He (Mr. 8.) argued that this 
was no innovation on the Janci system of the United 


sections. 
bright spot in her leglslation or her history, it was 
her school system. Mr. S. urged the necessity of 
the passage of the bill. The question arose whether 
the states had the power to sell these lands without 
the assent of the general government; and ail that 
this bill asked was that assent. By yeas 70, noes 61, 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, from the majority of the 
judiciary committee, made a report adverse to the 
refunding of general Jackson’s fine. Ordered to be 
printed. 

The army bili was then resumed and the following 
amendments of the committee of the whole were 
concurred in, viz: Hereafter in all cases of appoint- 
ments of cadets, the individuals selected shall be 
actually residents of the congressional districts of 
the states or territories from which the appoint- 
ment proposed is made. No board of visiters to 
West Point shall be hereafter appointed except by 
congress—yeas 109, nays 51. Hereafter the number 
of cadets shall be limited to the number of delegates 
and representatives in congress, and each congress- 
sional and territorial district shall be entitled to one 
cadet. The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

This being a day set apart for the purpose, the 
house proceeded to the consideration of business 
connected with the territories. 

A bill providing for the payment of the Iowa mi- 


while maintaining their boundary line, rejected at 
last session, was on motion of Mr. Dodge, taken up, 
advocated by him and then passed by yeas 89, to 
noes 48; and the house adjourned. 

Wenpnespay, Fes. 1. Mr. Foster introduced to the 
house the hon. G. W. Crawford, member elect from 
the state of Georgia, (vice R. W. Habersham, de- 
ceased), who was qualified and took his seat. 

Army appropriation bill. Mr. Thompson, of Miss. 
moved to reconsider the vote passing this bill, with a 


ways and means with certain instructions. This bill, 


for the next succeeding year. Last year we had 
proposes to borrow $5,000,000 for the first quarter 
of the ensuing year; he estimated the accruing re- 
venue from customs at $16,000,000; and it was now 
believed it could not exceed: 12 or even 10,000,000. 


2700000, Mr. ‘’. docs not believe will exceed 
1,500,000. It is true as stated in this morning’s pa- 
per, we have now sold the residue of the public 


empower the executive to borrow, the deficit of the 
year will be some 7 or 8 millions of dollars. We 
had attempted to borrow and had failed. We have 
finally succeeded at home, but had been disgraced 
abroad. Mr. ‘T’. trusted we should no more make 
any appropriations which will compel us to borrow. 
Last year a tariff bill was passed, which it was es- 
timated by the committee which reported it, would 
yield $26,000,000. ‘The prospect now is, it will not 
raise more than $10,000,000. And yet no proposi- 





delegates iu congress; and ou motion of Mr. Dodge 


tion had been made to amend this tariff by reducing 


States; but, on the contrary, this had been the prac- | 


tice of every new state, and congress had given the given $4000,000 to the treasury. 


power to Ohio and other states to seli these sixteenth | 
As to the state of Ulinois, if there was a | 


litia for defending themselves and their country | 


view to have it recommitted to the committee of | 
said he, appropriated an amount of nearly $5,000,000 | 


borrowed 14,000,000; the secretary of the treasury | 


The land receipts, estimated by the secretary at| 


bonds amounting to over $5,000,000; but unless we | 





vernment. Mr. G. had himself at the last session, 


though a high protective man, voted in favorof a 
duty on tea and coffee, and stood up manfully to take 


the consequences for so voting. That would have 
The free trade 
gentlemen had not done as much. The gentleman 
(Mr. F.) had refused to vote a duty on tea and cof- 
fee. Mr. G. thought however that the expendi- 
tures of this government can be cut down to $22,000,- 
000, and that our tariff, if left on its present ba- 
sis, would give suflicient revenue to meetit. The 
gentleman was exceedingly alarmed for the credit of 
the union. Whatever it might be, it had never yet 
denied its debts, and Mr. G. trusted it never would.. 
If this debt shall however not be paid, if the re- 
sponsibility of direct taxation is a litUle unpopular, 
why then repudiate! and then the debt is paid! Be+ 
hold too the immense advantages of this simple pro- 
cess. If overgrown aristocrats or perchance some: 
foreigner has invested his money on the faith of this 
government, can there be a more equitable mode 
in the world for the distribution of the money of the 
world among all the people of the world. Would 
not this meet the hearty concurreace of every pa- 
triot and well-wisher of his country? {Laughter.} 
He was for carrying out this principle of **democra- 
cy” toa point where it would wear. Mr. G. trusted 
in God that the representatives of this people, con- 
fiding in the resources, the ability, and the character 
of the seventeen millions of the American nation, 
would go forward and make such appropriations as 
should sustain every arm of our national defence in 


a manner worthy of the people and of the govern- 
ment. 


The question to reconsider was then taken, and by 
an overwhelming affirmative was laid on the table. 

The Somers. Mr. Snyder asked Jeave to offer the 
following resolution, which was read for informa- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary in- 
quire whether Samuel R. Betts, district judge of the 
United States for the southern district of New York, 
refused to entertain a complaint of murder alleged 
to have been committed on the high scas, upon the 
ground that he had other business of a civil nature 
| to occupy his time; and to report to the house the 
| proper proceedings to be taken on the occasion. 
Objection was made and the resolution was not 
received. 
| Mr. Winthrop presented petitions from 2107 ofthe 
voters of Bostonin favor of the exchequer scheme. 


| Mr. Pendleton from military committee reported a 
/resolution withdrawing the call upon the secretary 
|of the navy for a copy of lieutenant Wilkes’s re- 
‘port on his examination of Oregon territory.— 
| Adopted. 
Mr. Cushing introduced a resolution to limit de- 
| bate on the bill to provide indemnity for claimants 
from ancient French spoliations. Lies over till to- 
|; morrow. 

Mr. .ddams made another effort for the passage of 
resolutions of enqniry abour the .Monterey business. 
Atter some discussion by Mr. Wise, the morning 
hour expired and cut off its further present consider- 
ation. 

The house then went into committee on the con- 
sideration of territorial bills and after some time 
thereat. chiefly on protecting lake harbors and for 
Florida improvements, rose and reported progress. 

‘T'wo executive communications were received and 
referred to the committee on Indian affairs, and the 
house adjourned. 
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Bank Items. The Farmers and Mechanics’ bank of 
Steubenville, Ohio, has taken steps towards winding up, 
their charters having expired and the legislature refused 
to renew. ‘Twenty-five per cent is required immediate- 
iy to be paid from those indebted. : 

A bill has been introduced into the New Jersey legis- 
lature by Mr. Irons, of Monmouth, to repeal the charter 
of the Monmouth bank. 

The bill winding up some of the Alabama branch 
banks passed the legislature of that state, by a vote of 
seventy-nine to three. .It provides that after the resump- 
tion of the state bank, the notes of the banks putin cir- 
culation, shall bear an interest of six per cent. 

Judgments to the amount of $80,000 have been ren- 
dered against the Planters’ bank of Natchez, Mississippi, 
at the late term of the Lawrence county circuit court, 
upon the ground of the bank extorting usury. 


Mr. Cray was to have left New Orleans on Monday 
last for Mobile, expecting to reach the latter place on 
"Tuesday. 

Mr. A. Bourgeat, of Pointe Coupee, at a Fair at Ba- 
ton Rouge, took occasion on meeting with Mr. Clay to 
present him with a very handsome cotton-stalk walking 
stick with the following speech. Mr. Clay: [ was in 
Louisiana under the iron rule of the Spanish govern- 
inent, and I was in this state under the hickory rule of 
Andrew Jackson. Accept this cane, with the anxious 
hope from the giver that he may live four years under the 
cotton stalk rule, wielded by yourself. 


Corporations. The legislature of New Hampshire 
have adopted the principle of individual liability in all 
corporations in that state, banks and all. ‘This is some- 
thing new in this country. Let us see how it will work. 
Our notion is, that it will make corporations very scarce 
wherever adopied. 


Dearus. ‘There were 2,426 deaths in Boston last year, 
-of which about one half were under 20 years. ‘here 
were 307. victims of consumption; 245 of scarlet fever; 139 
lung fever; typhus 65; inflam. of lungs 42; old age 64. 
Deaths in Baltimore city during the year 1842—Offctal 
report, 
Months. Males. Fe’ls. Total. Col’d. Free. Saves. 
January 101 94 195 59 49 10 


February 97 76 «6173 46 40 6 
Mareh 118 101 219 43 39 4 
April 138 91 239 55 44 11 
May 134 115 249 61 51 10 
. June 91 94 185 55 44 1] 
. July 141 113 254 77 58 19 
August 189 164 353 93 76 22 


Sepiember 108 101 209 54 48 6 
October 126 115 241 49 43 6 
November 97 93 190 41 3 4 
December 82 76 158 48 40 8 
Total 1422, 1233 2655 686 569 117 

Of the above, 178 were stillborn; 666 were under 1 
years of age; 315 from 1 to 2; 263 from 2 to5; 106 from 
5to 10; 157 from 10 to 21; 225 from 21 to 30; 221 from 30 
to 40; 191 from 40 to 50; 109 from 50 to 60; 93 from 60 
to 70; 66 from 70 to 80; 49 from 80 to 90; 10 from 90 to 100; 
one white female each aged 100, 105, 108 and 110; and 
two colored females, ene aged 105,and the other 110. 

Of the whole 98 are reporied as having died of old age, 
480 of consumption; 83 of convulsions; 198 of cholera 
infantum; 22 of apoplexy; 67 bilious fever; 117 of catar- 
rhal fever, 7 of congestive fever; 12 of gastric fever; 14 of 
intermittent fever; 27 of scarlet fever; 19 of typhus fever; 
5 by pleas 18 by intemperance; 6 by mania; 55 casual- 
lies, &c. 

The population of the city in 1840, was 102,513, of 
which 17,980 were free colored, and 3,212 were slaves. 





Prices have undergone very little variation 
Good qualities in the Baltimore 
Wagon price in 


Four. 
for the last few weeks. 
inarket com:nand $4 as store prices. 
Alexandria, D. C $3 50. 


Inuinots. James Semple, Richard M. Young, and 
John M. Robinson, have been elected justices of the Su- 
preme court of Illinois. Of the two last, the first now is, 
aud the other lately was, a Senator of the United States. 


This body consists of 49,678 mem- 
bers, of whom 21,622 enjoy pensions. ‘The population 
of France is about thirty-five millions. It follows that 
one in every seven hundred and fuur of the whole num- 
ber—men, woinen and clildren,—enjoys the decoration 
of the legion. Nearly 6,000 crosses were distributed 
during the year 1342, 


LEGION OF HONOR. 


Miss unt. The Relef party have triumphed in the 
legislature of this state. A law has passed, giving an in- 
direct but effective stay uponal!l executiens for twelve 
months. The majority in its favor was large. It com- 
manded nearly the full vote of the Van Buren party. 


Micniean. Nullification Rebuked. On the 23d ultimo 
the House of Delegates ofthe state of Michigan very 
promptly and decisively rejected a proposition to nullify 
the act of congress requiring the election of representati- 
ves to be made by single districts. ‘The proposition was 
offered in the shape of an amendment to the bill for di- 
viding the state into congressional districts. and obtained 
but fourteen votés in the whole house. Though a large 
majority of the houseare good ‘tdemocrats,” as the phrase 
is, they are not democratic enough to set themselves in 
opposition to the constitution of the U. States. [N. Int. 


Currency. The legislature of Michigan have caused 
to be destroyed all the state scrip in the treasury, and all 
the sheets not sae, They have also ordered the plates 
in the hands of the engraver to be destroyed, which 
requisitions have been complied with- 


Navat. The Army and Navy Chronicle of 2nd in- 
stant announces the appointment of commodore A. J. 
Dallas to the command of Pacific squadron; of captain 
F. A. Parker tothe command of the East India squa- 
dron; of commander H. H. Cocke to the command ef 
the ship St. Louis; and of lieut. A. E. Downes to the 
command of the schooner Gre.mpus. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle. ee wey Oa 
October 2, 1842. On Tuesday last (September 27,) Mr. 
John Reeves of New York, linseed asteam frigate, of 
three hundred horse power, tvhich he had constructed 
in the arsenal of this capital. Her dimensions are as fol- 
lows—Length between perpe:ndiculars, 196 feet; breadth 
between puddles, 35 feet; tonnage, 1,045 tons; she will 
carry on her Jower deck, twelve 32 pounders; on her up- 
per deck, ten 24 pounders; and forward and aft, two 84 
pounders. This being the first steam frigate ever built 
in the Turkish empire, and the Sultan taking particular 
interest in her construction, more than usual ceremony 
was displayed on the oecrision of her launch. He ‘gave 
her the name of Essiri Je:did, or the “New Sign” of im- 
provement in naval architecture. The “lucky hour” for 
the launch, chosen by the royal astrologer, was one P. M.; 
and at half past 12 o’cloc:k the Sultan arrived at the arse- 
nal, in his splendid barge of state, where he was receiv- 
ed by all his ministers, tt.e Grand Vizier at their head.— 
His royal tent, or pavilion, was pitched near the steamer, 
and the ground from the wharf to it, covered with rich 
carpets, lest his imperial ‘feet should be soiled by contact 
with his mother earth. Cur minister, commodore Porter, 
was present, having been invited by the Sultan, through 
the Capudan Pacha, to ‘witness the launch. One of the 
government steamers was moored near the steamer for 
his convenience, and ore of the officers of the admiralty 
attended tohim. ‘The Jaunch went off beautifully, and 
the frigate took the watur in splendid style. On visiting 
her new element for the first time, she was saluted by a 
band of music, the guns of the vessels of war lying at 
an anchor in the arsenal, and the plandits of thousands 
of admiring spectators. ‘The success of this ship has 
gained quite a reputation here for our countryman; and 
he will no doubt be well patronized by the porte. The 
Sultan has ordered him a decoration in diamonds, and 
is so much pleased with his first ship, that he ordered him 
forthwith to commence another of four hundred horse 
power. 


New York. Arrivals The total number of vessels 
which arrived at New York during the past year is 1,960. 
The American vessels included in this number are 452 
ships, 141 barques, 544 brigs and 245 schooners. The 
number of passengers arrived during the year is 74,949. 
The number of coasting vessels arrived during the same 
period, 3,805, which added to the number of foreign ar- 
rivals, makes a total for the year, of 5,765, which is an 
increase of 112 over that of last year. In this account 
the great number of coasting sloops are not included. 


New York ciry TAxes. From a report to the corpo- 
ration we learn the following particulars respecting the 
New York city taxes for the present year. The whole 
tax for 1843 will be for the following items— 

For city expenditures, less the revenue, $999,000 
For interest on the water debt, 660,000 





For to redeem floating debt stock, 50 000 
For to redeem fire indemnity stock, 25,000 
Mill tax, if the valuation is the same as 1842, 237,000 
For common schools, 59,000 

$2,021,000 


Amount raised for 1842, which: includes the 
delinquents in the different wards, 2,031.382 66 
It should be observed that the amount of interest on 

the water debt this yeur is $185,000 more than it was last, 

and notwithstanding this and the increased estimate for 
common schools, the whole amount to be collected is 
less than it was on the previous year. 


Expenditures of the city. 'Vhe amount of expendi- 
tures for the current year is estimated at $1,226,300— 
from which, deducting the amount of revenue, estimated 
at $236,300, the sum of $990,000 will be left to be raised 
by taxes, for city purposes exclusively. 


Prince Louis Napotron. Has presented to Dr. Brew- 
ster the eminent American dentist a splendid gold snuff- 
box, with an admirable likeness of the emperor Napoleon 
on the cover, as a mark of the high value he has placed 
on Dr, Brewster’s services during his recent professional 
visit to [lam. 


Pennsytvania Revier Norrs. The bill providing for 
the cancellation of the relief issues, has passed ho 
houses of the legislature of Pennsylvaia, by large majo- 
rities, and now only wants the signature of the governor, 
to become alaw. It makes it the imperative duty of the 
state treasurer, to cancel $100,000 within two days after 
the passage of the act, and $100,000 every month until 
the whole of this currency is taken out of circulation. 


Ratu Roap. The Tonnewanda rail road is now in 
operation. ‘I'he communication from Boston to Buffalo 





is now complete, and‘the channels of trade to the former 
city will deepen and strengthen at the expense of New 
York. 


The protection afforded by public auction against 
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rentto the tax payers of this state. in the sales m 

the Brie rail road of state sixes. The law was eet 
tive, that the stock should be disposed of at public auc. 
tion, at not less than par for cash. In violation of this 
law, $3,000,000 were sold at private sale at 16 to 20 per 
cent. discount, and the buyer bid them in at auction to 
evade the law. The Courier & Enquirer exeused this 
conduct on the ground that the foss was the company’s, 
The security which the state held for the stock was the 
road, and the value of that security is diminished by the 
loss on the stock, which should have been spent upon 
the road, instead of being given to stock-jobbers. 

[N. ¥. Herald, 


Survey or THE J.axgs. This extensive and highly 
important duty, under the charge of the bureau of topo. 
graphical engineers, is being pressed forward with much 
zeal and abilty. The cook of American coast embrac. 
ed in this survey is nearly equal to that of the Atlantic; 
and we are glad tosee that the government is at length 
becoming sensible of the importance attached to this sur. 
vey, in affording facilities for harbor improvements, which 
are so much required for the protection of the commerce 
of the sauhoin Lakes 


The survey for the past season embraced the harbors 
of Southport, Racine, Milwaukie, and, in part, Wash. 
ington, or Sac Harbor. Itis expected that the opera- 
tions of next year will complete the line of survey from 
the mouth of Green Bay to Chicago, embracing the har. 
bors of Washington and Cheboygan. 

‘Cleveland Heratd, 


Treasury Notes. The entire amount of outstanding 
treasury notes on the Ist of February, according to the 
report rendered, is $11,731,327 69. 


‘Tae Loss of life and property upon Lake Michigan by 
wreck of vessels and the like are as follows— 


Year. Lives. Vessels, Loss of property. 
1834 1 2 537,500 
1835 53 11 178,500 
1836 4 5 298,750 
1837 9 171,400 
1838 1 8 78,000 
1839 33 13 111,800 
1840 ! 3 31.800 
1841 25 28 145,000 
Total, 118 99 $1,052,450 
Srrecrz. The arrivals of specie at New Orleans from 


Septe:nber Ist to Janury 12, amounted to $4,619,851 


Texas. The last intelligence from the country is of a 
disastrous nature. ‘The forces that hastly assembled in 
the west to repel the late Mexican invasion, crossed the 
Rio Grande in despite of the judgment and inclination of 
their commander, for the purpose of retaliating for the 
lateinjuries done by the invaders. General Somerville 
felt himself compelled to proceed also. It is rumored 
that he has since returned witha-portion of the forces, 
and that the remainder under Col. Fisher, continued on 
their hazardous course, and were finally surrounded by 
overwhelming numbers, and all killed or captured at 
Mier. The N. O. Bulletin of the 21st ult. publishes the 
following letter which seems as yet to give as authentic 
a suinmary as any that can be relied upon. 

Galveston, January 15, 1843, 

Srr: Under cover I send you an extra containing the 
latest accounts from our Ji:tle army. My private infor: 
mation convinces me that the worst therein stated is true. 
whilst the better part (killing 400 Mexicans) js untrue, 
‘There can be no doubt but that Col. Fisher’s division has 
been captured. We are all in confusion here—doubt 
hangs on the minds of all as tu future events. The pru- 
dent and business portions of our community believe 
that we shall be invaded both by Jand and sea in ashort 
time. The fallof Yucatan will be the signal for this 
event. You have all the papers by this boat, and can 
fori your own opinions. We are ina bad way, andl 
am sorry to proclaim it. Distrust pervades all classes of 
our community. Business is suspended. We have no 
money 1n trade—none in the national treasury. No cre- 
dit abroad, and it is utterly impossible for us to obtain 
any reliet any where in case we are invaded by a pow- 
erful force. Many will continue to remove to the United 
States, as heretofore, but a large majority will remain and 
prove victorious or die in defence of their country and 
homes.” 


University Burnt. The Mercer University at Pen- 
field, Georgia, was entirely destroyed by fire on the 25th 
ult. Noinsurance. Supposed to be the work of an in- 
cendiary. 


WEALTH OF THE state or New Yorx. According 
to the comptroller’s report, the valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate in N. York, and the sums levied for county 
and state taxes are as follows— 

Total value of real estate $504,254,029 00 
‘Total value of personal estate 116,595,233 00 


$620,849,262 00 
3.283,400 00 
963,087 39 


ee ee 





Aggregate valuation 
Amount of county and state taxes 
Amount of town taxes 


Agzregate of town, county and state : 
taxes $4,246,497 7 

The state tax amounts to po “A 

Amount of townand county taxes 3,625,831 


The number of acres of jand assessed in the who 





sham sales, is more fanciful than real, a fact made appa- 





state is 27,176,934. 
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